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10  KEYS 
TO  BETTER 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 
TEACHING 


So  many  business  oHiees  use  l()-key  aclilinjj  ami 
ai'i'oiituini'  niaeliines  that  touch  h^unnK  on 
the  lO-key  keyboard  is  one  of  tlie  most  important 
skills  lor  othce  practice  students  to  learn.  More 
and  more  othce  practice  teachers  are  teaching 
their  students  to  operate  the  I  nderwiMid 
Sundstraiul  l()-Key  Adding  Machine,  l((-Key 
I'rmtinK  C'alculatot,  and  l()-Key  I’ostiiiK 
Machine.  Since  all  I  nder\vo<»d  Siindstrands 
have  identical  l(>-key  keyboards,  students 
uuickiv  learn  correct  keyboard  techni<|ue,  then 
devote  their  full  attention  to  the  functions 
of  each  machine. 
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Want  more  information? 

I  ike  to  know  more  alHiut  the  I’nderwood  .Sund- 
strand  l()-key  .Adding  Machine,  l’rintinj>  k'alcu- 
l.itor,  or  Portable  I’ostiiiK  .Machine’  Would  you 
like  information  on  the  new  I  ntlerwood  Klectric 
or  Stand.ird  lypewriters'  Write  Dr.  I'.arl  (I. 
Nicks,  Mananer.  Husiness  l.ducation  Division, 
I  ndervMMid  C'orporation,  ( >ne  Park  .Avenue, 
New  A’oi  k  16,  N.  A  . 
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SERVING  EDUCATORS  EVERYWHERE 


UNDERWOOD  lU^yJTOlll  CORPORATION 


ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y 


The  fight  way  to  write  Gregg. 

Just  thread  the  point  into  the 
L  barrel.  Instantly  renewable  at 
m  any  pen  counter! 


rou  can  also  en/oy 
Esterbrook’s  1555 


(Iregg  shorthand  was  designed  to  be  written 
with  a  pen.  And  the  Gregg-Approved  Shorthand 
Fen  was  specifically  designed  for  Gregg! 

The  special  point  glides  across  the  paper  with 
no  pressure  ...  no  skip^or  miss.  Every  stroke, 
circle  or  hook  is  bright  and  uniform.  Your  notes 
are  always  easier  to  transcribe— your  sjjeed 
increases. 


Gregg  Point  with 


ESTERBROOK  444  DESK  PEN  SETS 


Always  ready  to  write!  (very  time  the  pen  is 
returned  to  the  base,  it  tills  itself  by  capillary 


Try  this  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen  next  time 
you  pass  a  pen  counter.  The  price  is  most  modest. 
And,  should  the  point  ever  become  damaged, 
an  identical  Esterbrook  Point  1555  is  yours  for 
only  50c. 

S&tetStooA 

Gregg-Approved 


action.  Base  holds  40  times  more  ink  than 
ordinary  pens. 


SHORTHAND  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  Naw  Jersey 

•  orretUMt  *»•(  tiYtecsoo*  r«He*«sr 


ESTERBROOK  PETITE-PAK  SETS 

Dainty,  new  pen  and  pencil  sets  with  new 
styling,  matching  case.  Choose  from  a  variety 
of  beautiful  pastel  colors 
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LETTERS 


Challenge  and  Response 


To  the  Editor: 

.  .  I  wanted  to  ecjinpliment  you  on 
the  excTlIeiit  series  you  have  included 
in  the  March  issue  on  letter  writing. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  artieh'S  that 
should  help  the  elassr(M)m  teaelter  do 
a  more  effective  job. 

However,  I  did  want  to  call  your 
attention  to,  and  raise  a  (piestion  con- 
(.T^ming,  the  summary  that  Dick 
Mount  included  with  his  article  on 
|)age  23  of  that  issue.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  his  eonchisions  are  based  on  the 
“evidence”  he  c-ollrx'ted  in  his  study— 
or  are  his  opinions  (or  the  editors’)? 

For  example:  It<>m  3  would  lead 
the  reader  to  believe  that  an  analysis 
w'as  made  of  the  rt'sults  that  the 
writers  obtained  from  k'tters  of  vaii- 
ons  h'ligths— short  letters  receiving 
greater  n-tiirns  than  long  h'tters— and 
letters  of  140  words  iM-ing  the  most 
<‘ffeetive  in  gettitig  the  desired  results. 
Actually,  no  such  evidener*  is  pre- 
sente’d  in  th<‘  article— ;dl  that  is  pre¬ 
sented  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  aver- 
ag<-d  140.4  words. 

I  am  es|>t*eially  eoneerned,  however, 
with  the  first  .sentence  in  Item  5: 
“FIrrors  in  sprOIing  are  extremely  fla- 
prant  in  letter  writing.”  (Italics  mine.) 
This  is  the  type  of  statement  that  will 
Im'  picked  up  and  qiiot(‘d  by  those 
who  have  a  complaint  against  public 
education.  According  to  my  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  dcgr<*c  of  accuracy  in  these 
letters  is  99.963-or  a  Ix-tter  .serjre  than 
Ivory  Soap! 

Perhaps  I  am  making  too  much  of 
several  “small”  points.  How»-vcr,  it 
app<‘ars  to  me  tliaf  l)ofh  these  esm- 
clnsions  are  n«it  based  on  ^•vidence 
and  are  the  typ<‘  of  eonclusions  that 
bring  so-called  research  in  onr  field 
into  ill  r«*pute  .  ,  . 

Fhe:i)  S.  (:«k)k 
Assistant  Professor 
Rnsiness  EAncation 
Stanford  I  ’niiersily 
Stanford,  Cahfoniia 


Mr.  Monnt’.s  an.swer: 

.  .  .  Repardinp  Dr.  Cook’s  eritirism 
.  .  .  this  was  an  assipnment  to  nnder- 
gradnate  Rnsiness  Commiiniratious 
students  and  was  not  interuled  as  a 
research  assignment  as  such. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  the  specific 
criticisms  made  hy  Dr.  Cook: 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Should  your  school  be  run 
as  efficiently  as  a  modern  office? 


^'our  profession  is  teaching  young  people  the  skills  that  will  help 
them  succeed  in  the  world  of  the  iiKKlern  ottice. 

We  of  Dictaphone  Corjioration  lx*heve  that  training  in  Dictaphone 
TIMH-MASTKK  transcription  has  its  vital  place  in  this  curriculum. 

And  yet  .  .  .  are  you  taking  advantage  personally  of  your 
own  leaching?  Are  you  speeding  your  own  communication  .  .  .  y«nir 
letters,  memos,  reports,  irleas  ...  by  means  of  the  world’s  most  accepted 
and  trusted  dictating  machine.  The  Dictaphone  TIMK-MASTKK? 

^'ou  owe  it  to  yourself  to  gain  the  extra  time  .  .  .  relaxation  .  .  .  fluency 
that  TIMK-MASTKK  dictating  invariably  Ixstows. 

And,  we  feel,  you  owe  it  to  your  pupils  to  run  your  office  along  the  efficient 
lines  they’ll  discover  in  the  business  world  .  .  .  along  TIMK-MAsTKK  lines. 

Why  TIMK-MASTKK  instead  of  a  less  well-known  dictating  machine? 
Cf'nsider  these  Dictaphone  exclusives: 

I  Only  DKTAI'HONK  has  the  plastic  DlCTAHKl.T  record  .  .  . 
unbreakable,  mailable,  filable,  crystal-clear,  non-erasable, 
visible  during  dictation,  and  most  economical. 

Only  TIMK-MA.STKK  is  so  durably  engineered  for  the  hard  knocks 
of  office  and  travel ...  so  reliable  ...  so  easy  to  operate. 

^  Only  DKTAI’HONK  offers  such  quick  service  by  company- 

trained  representatives  nearly  everywhere  across  the  country. 

^  Only  DKTAI’HONK  has  gained  complete,  world-wide  acceptance 
^  ...  selling  twice  as  many  dictating  machines  as  anyone  else. 


We’d  lx*  glad  to  tell  you  more  abrmt  TIMK-.MASTKK  for  your  own  use 
And  about  Dictaphone’s  Sch(K)l- Rental- At-Cost  Plan  for  use  in  your 
classr(x>ms.  There’s  a  Dictaph(<ne  office  near  you  or  write 
Dictaphone  Corporation,  Hducational  Division,  420  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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ALWAYS  POINTED 


AND  CLEAN 


M/aisSe//® 

KLENZO  ui 

PAPER  WRAPPED  |0 

ERASER 

BLAISOELL  PENCIL  CO..  BETHAYRES,  PA.  fc  /; 


At  all  stationers— or  write  for  free  sample. 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  alt  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

V  fttlMvcf  tyt  ttrotn,  ttntion;  promolti  eccvrocy, 

r^d 

I  11*  I  1*  (lie  lift  oil  detkt,  prevlda*  te> 
•oty  ilerot* 

V  Tv#  cMvtmcnt  aro«v«t  for  pom  or  poncllt 
V  Will  not  “wolk'^  off  doofc 

V  Attroctivo  color*  (froon,  brown,  Ivory,  ort-niotol 
■ray,  yollow) 

^  ImMfn  Mirfoco  providot  ooty  clooninp  and  har- 
monioy*  opaooranc* 

V  ContlrocfM  of  lonp  l•(finp,  roinforcod  polyttyrono 
ploific 

^ticn 

I'll  Copybook  Holder*  (2  00  oock 

i2'4t  Copybook  Noldor*  1.75  oock 

49  H  Copybook  Holder*  1  <0  oock 

97  ond  moro  1-50  oock 

Price*  7.0. t.  Soo  DIopo,  Californio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oopf.  •>  2X27  7or«i  If.,  too  Oiote  4.  Coll*. 


(2  00  oock 
1.75  oock 
1  <0  oock 
1.50  oock 


letters  (  CntUinurd  from  pun*'  -  ) 

(1)  Item  3:  “Writers  are  n<‘ttinj; 
br'tter  results  from  one-pane  letters’’ 
is  an  opinion  and,  I  iM-lieve,  a  lonical 
c-oneltision,  or  longer  Ir>fters  would  Ik* 
used.  I  didn’t  assume  that  anyone 
would  int(‘rpret  this  as  infallihle  re¬ 
search,  as  Dr.  C^ook  s<*emingly  thinks 
it  should  I>e. 

(2)  Item  5:  My  statements  that 
“errors  in  sp<*lling  are  extri'inely 
flagrant  in  letter  writing”  is  d»*fensihl<*, 
I  iK-lieve,  when  iS  p<*r  cent  of  tin* 
letters  are  uninailahle  because  of  in¬ 
accuracies  in  S|M*lling.  It  de|M‘nds,  of 
c-ourse,  on  how  the  critic  defines  and 
applies  “extr<*iiu*ly  flagrant.” 

Personally,  1  am  not  tcM)  concernerl 
alKKit  laymen  bringing  Business  Kdu 
cation  into  ill  r(‘])ute  because  of  my 
implication  that  many  of  our  typists, 
stenographers,  and  businessmen  are 
weak  in  s|H'lling— many  of  them  are. 
Perhaps  Business  Kducation  should 
have  a  prod  regarding  the  need  in  this 
area,  and  put  morr*  emphasis  on 
spelling  in  all  our  high  school  and 
college  biisiiK'ss  class<*s. 

Dick  Mocn  t 
Assocuite  Vrofessor 
B usinrss  Krlucation 
Arizona  State  Cofh'o* 
Tetnpr,  Arizona 


TRANSCRIPTION 
Reprint  Available 

A  12-|)age  reprint  of  tin 
series,  “IIDW  1()  TT.ACII 
TKANSCHIPTION,”  is  now 
available  at  a  co.st  of  23  cents 
^a  c-opy.  It  consists  of  four  ar¬ 
ticles  (the  last  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue)  that  constitute  a 
detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  tran.scription  coursi*.  The  ar 
tides  are  entitled,  “What,  When, 
How— a  Survey”  ((Icorge  .\. 
Wagoner),  “Teaching  Punctua¬ 
tion  in  Transcription”  (Klis» 
Davis),  "How  to  Inti*grate  Tran¬ 
scription  Skills”  (Buth  I.  .\n- 
derson),  and  “How  to  Kvaluat* 
Transcription”  (George  \.  Wag 
oner). 

ReqiH'sts  for  copies  of  the 
reprint  should  l»c  address«*d 
to;  Reprint  Department,  BTSI- 
NKSS  KDl’CAllON  WOBI.D, 
330  West  42  Street,  New  York 
.30,  New  York. 


NEW  SHORTHAND  MATERIAL 


First  Semester 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified, 
Second  Edition 
—Gregg,  Leslie,  and  Zoubek 

Student's  Transcript  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified, 
Second  Edition 

Workbook  for  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual  Simplified,  Second  Edition 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified, 
Functional  Method,  Second  Edition 
—Leslie  and  Zoubek 

Workbook  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified, 
Including  Functional  Method, 
Second  Edition 


Second  Semester 

Gregg  Dictation  Simplified, 
Second  Edition 
— Lesle,  Zoubek,  and  Strony 

Transcription  Workbook 
Student's  Transcript 


Third  Semester 


CRECC 


Leslie-Zoubek's 


OBJECTIVE 


Transcription 

Simplified 

Second  Edition 


Accurate,  Attractive,  Accelerated  MAILABLE  TRANSCRIPTS 
METHODS 

Refinement  of  shorthand  skill 
Strengthening  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
Exposure  to  problems  of  Office  Style  Dictation 
Development  of  “facility  in  judgment”  placement 
Emphasis  on  “accuracy  with  speed” 

PLUS  Aids: 

Student  Transcript,  Student  Workbook, 

Teacher's  Handbook,  Transcription  Dictation 


CRECC  PUBLISHINC  DIVISION 

McCRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY, INC. 

CHICAGO  DALLAS  NEW  YO«K  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 


MAY, 
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the  beautiful  new  1956  Remington 

'  with  margins  so  simple .  .  .  you  teach 


What  do  teachers  want  moat  in  a  manual  typewriter?  We  went  into 
the  schools  to  find  out.  And,  much  of  what  we  found  out  has  gone  into 
this  new  Remington  Standard.  Eminently  suited  to  the  classroom, 
this  superb  typewriter’s  many  exclusive  features  simplify  the  teaching 
of  typing . . .  help  students  make  progress  more  quickly  than  with 
ordinary  manual  typewriters.  Call  or  write  your  local  Remington 
Rand  repre.sentative  now  and  have  him  pre.sent  the  complete  story  to 
you  and  your  class. 


manual  typewrite^' 
designed 
for  teaching! 


(i 
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Standard 

them  only  once! 


vew  service— 
econo m  ij  desiipi ! 

Fold  a  mjtic  construction  permits 
servicemen  to  open  typewriter 
“like  e  book”  eaposing  ell  working 
perts  for  instent,  eesy.  et  desk 
servicing  Sptciel  pert  remforcemcnt 
chellenges  the  eitre  herd  usege  of 
speed  tests  end  conslent  epplicetion 
by  both  dey  end  evening  desses. 


The  first  Name  in  Typewriters 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


MAY,  l‘J56 
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“Our  students 
learn  faster 
and  better  on 
Burroughs 
machines’" 


Teachers  and  em 


let  better  results  from  Burroughs  machines 


Exjwriemjed  buHinow  tearhere  in  the  nation’s  lead-  of  the  training  courses  available  are. 

ing  w’hoola  have  told  us  again  and  again  that  their 
students  master  the  principles  of  business  mat'hine 
o|ieration  fustier  and  more  thoroughly  when  they  are 
trained  on  liurrouglis  mac’hines. 

'I'here  are  two  g(Mxl  reasons  for  this.  First,  students 
learn  faster  Inx-aus**  there  is  less  to  learn — advanced 
automatic  featurtw  on  Burrouglis  machimw  eliminate 
th(‘  ne(xl  for  many  movements  and  mental  calculations 
rtH^uinxl  in  the  ofieration  of  other  machines. 

Second,  students  prefer  to  use  Hurrouglis  machines, 
in  s<'hool  and  on  the  job,  because  they  are  easier. 

Burroughs  offers  you  valuable  educational  hel|)s,  too 
—  facilitating  training  of  students  with  teaching  aids 
and  <'ourses  of  instruction.  For  full  details,  simply 
fill  in  this  (*ou|)on  and  mail  it  today. 

"tHnowcht"  and  "SonMiiialK"  ara  tradamorki. 


Ten-Key  adding  machinett.  Th«* 
widely  popular  Hurrouglia  Ten- 
Key  can  be  maateriMl  uaaily  with 
ita  special  touch  ayatem  ntethod 
of  teaching. 


SetiinnuUic  accounting  machines. 
The  course  for  thi;  HurroughH 
Henaimatic  includee  practice  mat4‘- 
riala  conaiating  of  actual  bank  and 
commercial  posting  media. 


I  BURROUGHS  CORP. 

I  Detroit  32,  Michigan 

I  Plaota  land  nta  complala  information  on 
■  Surrought  oqwipmant  for  laodting  pwrpotas. 


POSITION 


Calculaltiia  marhinea.  A  special 
course  in  "f/eamii^  the  Burrtmghti 
t'alculator"  is  dtwigned  to  develop 
rapidly  a  high  degree  of  skill  on 
this  widely  used  machine. 


Full-keyboard  adding  machines. 
Here’s  a  thorough  course  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  accu¬ 
racy  and  speed  on  this  type  of 
adding  machine. 
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Ike  Makes  Business  Happy 

The  nation’s  business  outlook  for 
the  short  run  is  very  good,  now  that 
Pr(?sident  Eisenhower  has  said  he  will 
lx*  a  eandidate  again.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  big  questions  now  posed  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  economic  exuberance  touched 
off  by  the  President’s  decision  will,  in 
turn,  touch  off  a  sijeculative  boom. 

Th«‘  McGraw-Hill  Departm«*nt  of 
Economics,  Mc<Iraw-Hill  Publishing 
Gompany,  df)es  not  anticipate  such  a 
lMK)m,  however,  for  three  reasons:  1. 
If  necessary,  the  national  monetary 
authorities  will  take  strong  measures 
against  the  flow  of  money  for  sjH'cula- 
tive  purposes.  2.  There  are  still  many 
sobering  political  un<“ertainties  to  l>e 
resolved  in  this  Presidential  campaign 
year.  3.  Most  important,  our  economy 
now  is  geared  up  so  it  can  pnxluce 
almost  everything  abundantly.  It  is 
scarcity-inchiding  scarcity  of  go<Ml 
sense— that  provides  the  most  pliable 
ingredient  of  speculative  lMH)ms. 

'file  nation’s  long-run  business  out- 
liMik  is  better  also,  says  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics,  for  Eisenhower’s 
"yes”  lengthens  the  odds  on  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  tli^  economic  policies 
pursued  by  the  Administration  for  the 
past  three  years.  This  stability  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
Iwith  major  parties  are  moving  more 
and  more  toward  the  middle*  of  the 
road  in  economic  policy.  On  this 
basis,  the  moderates  will  very  prob¬ 
ably  b<*  in  charge  of  intc*rnal  economic 
(Kilicy  for  the  next  few’  years,  no  matter 
which  party  wins  in  Novemlier. 

Tlie  most  important  differenc’e  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parlies  on  this  point  is 
on  how  best  to  promote  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  and  development.  'The  Dc’mo- 
crats  contend  that  the  best  way  to  do 
it  is  to  see  that  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  has  plenty  of  money  to  sp<*nd. 
The  demands  they  then  make  on  the 
market,  DemcKrats  bc-lieve,  will 
jirompt  businc'ssmen  to  expand  in 
order  to  meet  those  demands.  The 
Republicans  think  that  prosperity  is 
best  promoted  by  giving  bnsinc*ss 
firms  direct  inc-entives  to  expand  and 
improve  their  producing  facilities. 

Presently  our  economy  is  operating 
under  the  Repnblic'an  plan.  In  view¬ 
ing  the  future,  the  McGraw-Hill  De¬ 
partment  of  Economic^s  speculates  that 


the  current  prosperity,  plus  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  {jcrsonal  prosperity,  may  well 
turn  the  President’s  promise  to  lun 
again  into  a  promise  of  no  change  in 
our  national  economic  policies,  'lliis 
makes  business  happy. 

Free-World  Car  Production  Up 

Free-world  production  of  cars  and 
trucks  went  up  by  38  iwr  cent  last 
year,  the  same  gain  made  by  its  U.  S. 
counterpart.  Total  free-world  produc¬ 
tion  last  year,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  American  Automobile,  was 
12,750,000  cars  and  trucks.  More  than 
9,(XK),000  of  these  were  prcKhiced  in 
this  country. 

Western  Euroi>e  was  next,  with  2.8- 
million  of  such  vehicles.  C]anada  pnr- 
duced  451,000;  japan,  105,000;  and 
Australia,  65,000.  Leading  the  indi¬ 
vidual  prodiic-ers  overseas  was  the* 
British  Motor  (lorporalion,  with  460,- 
(KK).  Germany’s  V'olkswagen  was  in*xt 
with  330,000.  'I’hird  place  went  to 
Ford  of  England,  with  307,000. 

Actors  Win  Five-Day  Week 

Hollywood  ac’tors  have  won  a  five- 
day,  44-hour  work  wt:ek  under  an 
agrc'ement  bc-tween  the*  Screen  Actors 
(hiild  and  the  Asscxriation  of  Motion 
Picture  Prcnlucers.  The  actors  had 
previously  worked  a  six-day,  4H-hoiir 
week. 

'Fhe  contract  also  provided  that  bit 
players  who  are  hired  by  the  day  arc; 
to  gc't  a  $10-a-clay  increase,  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $80,  'Fhose  hired  by  the  wc-ek 
will  receive  a  $35-a-week  bcxrst  to 
$285.  Other  gron|>s  will  get  corres- 
imnding  Increases.  I  he  new  contract 
Ix’gan  April  1. 

Buy  Cakes  on  Sidewalk 

Sidewalk  vending  machines,  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  in  Europe,  are  br'coming 
more  frequent  in  this  country.  Hans- 
com  Brothr-rs,  Inc.,  a  25-shop  Philadel¬ 
phia  pa.stry  chain  has  openr-d  a  24- 
hour  service  by  installing  sn<h  a 
machine  at  one  of  its  stores.  'Flie  piir- 
ehasr*r  has  a  choice  of  four  items.  Ih* 
rlials  the  item  he  desires  by  its  nnm- 
Iwr.  He  sticks  in  the  coins  indicated  — 
and  out  comes  the  package  from  a 
slt)t.  If  the  idea  proves  .successful, 
Hanscom  will  probably  try  it  in  its 
other  stores. 
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"TYPE-RIGHT'' 
Adjustable  Typing 
Stonds 
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Thr  ''Typr-Rishi”  ddiusonrni  unit  rirvat- 
es  the  lyprwtilri  lo  tie  ihr  comfott  and 
rorteci  posture  of  the  typist.  Four  inch 
range  of  adjustment  in  10  seconds  from 
26^  to  JOh". 


*'  l  YI‘i:-RIGIlT”typ- 
mg  stands  are  26Vy** 
with  t**  adjustment 
in  glide.  Standard 
top  lH'*s28'*  —  other 
sizes  available. 
.Steel  book  holder 
available. 


business  machine  and 
typing  stand  available 

with  either  right  or  ,  , 

left  hand  pedistal  ^  ^  ~  [  J 

(right  hand  shown). 

Typing  level  2(M" 
high,  with  top  IR**  x 
24",  writing  level 
30*/>”  high,  with  top 
lH"x24",  othei  sizes  available.  Drawer  or 
open  front  shelf  as  desired.  Adjustable 
glides  for  1"  adjustment. 

Stood  frames  ore  of  heavy  )''hI6  gauge 
steel  tubing.  Colors  ore  standard  office 
green,  gray,  or  tan.  Other  colors  avail¬ 
able  on  request. 


Proper  Posture  Chair 
designed  to  match  your 
new  stand.  A  tough 
sturdily  built  chair  of 
northern  hard  maple, 
finished  in  matching 
colors.  Chairs  furnished 
with  rubber  cushion 
glides. 


FREE  TRIAL— Samples  furnished  for 
30  day  trial  without  obligation. 


Writ*  for  free  catalog 
of  various  models 


HARDWARE  ENGINEERING 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Off  hi  h't)ui(inifni  D/^nwn 

GARREHy  INDIANA 


W»e«e  97  P.O.  Sea  97 
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for  ilotililc  xpuriiiK:  noi  ■  •  •  tfircc  spiirc  iiio\i-- 
iiiciit  for  ;ill  xpaiiiigs. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
(a>n\rnienily  plaml  on  fadiiK  paiK'l;  insiani, 
|>it*<i<iioii  !irl  anil  ricar;  Miiiplifm  (abiilaiion 
ri‘<|iiir(‘<i  in  all  I>|m-s  of  |iiofc<isional  work.. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  -  Simplifies  riKlil 
inarKiii  jiisliliraiion  and  "error  (orreiiion." 

ALL  THE  “PROFESSIONAL”  FEATURES 
—  asMiriiif;  a  itioroiif^h  preparation  for  ihe 
liiisineM  world. 


BUSINESS  EDUC'ATIUN  VVOHLU 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  —  I  lie 
easiest,  fastest  margin  scltiiiK  of  all.  Indiiatois 
show  exalt  liMatioii  on  marKin  stale. 


I  R.C.AUen  Busintss  Machinet.Iic. 

I  ffmdt  M.  W.,  0n«i*4 

I  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

I  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information 
I  about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmotic  Typewriter. 

I  NAME -  -  _  _  - 

I  SCHOOL- _ 

[  ADDRESS - - - - 

CITY - ZONE  -STATE - 


INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  l  eaili 
on  the  tiiaihine  that  ><>"  the  "Qiiiik- 

.Swilili"  plalen,  ilial  makes  the  VisOmalir  a 
s|>ei iaii/eil  writing  maihine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  Sa\e  miles 
if  "leath"  with  one  spate  movement  of  tlie 
lever  for  single  spacing;  two  spate  movement 


.  .  .  PRICED  AT  A  LOW. 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICEI 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Avo.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


R.C.Meii 


MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE,  East  Lansing 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  operates  on  trust. 
It  couldn't  exist  without  it.  Our  whole 
private  enterprise  system  is  based  on 
the  overage  American's  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  man  of  integrity 
and  a  dishonest  person.  Many  a  busi¬ 
nessman  today  owes  his  success  to 
someone  else's  faith  in  his  integrity, 
when  his  collateral  consisted  mostly  of 
his  potential  ability  and  his  innate 
honesty. 

How  many  of  us  teachers  apply  the 
average  ability  to  distinguish  the  gen¬ 
uine  from  the  spurious,  when  we  deal 
with  students?  Do  we  treat  the  honest, 
dependable  majority  of  them  as  they 
deserve  to  be  treated?  Or  do  wo  gov¬ 
ern  our  actions  toward  all  students  by 
rules  of  conduct  that  should  be  applied 
only  when  dealing  with  .the  spoiled, 
cheating  minority? 

Someone  has  said  that  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  minority  comprises  as  high  as 
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27  p«*r  C(*nt  ot  the  cla.sK.  Itiis  is  still 
a  decided  minority.  La't's  start  aiialyz- 
iiig  uur  attitudes  towards  oiir  students. 
If  we  haven’t  l)<*(‘n  doing  so,  let’s  start 
giving  that  73  p<-r  c<*nt  tnajority  the 
treatment  it  dc*8<*rves. 

"When  in  doubt,  leave  it  out”  is  a 
maxim  of  punctuation  tliat  has  elimi¬ 
nated  many  a  siiiM^rfluoiis  comma. 
IJki'wiM',  "When  in  doubt,  write  it 
out”  is  a  shorthand  adage  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  many  a  legibh;  outline,  in  lieu 
of  an  indecipherable  shortcut. 

SorneiMKiy  ought  to  coin  a  third 
saying,  which  teachers  could  jiuli- 
cioiisly  apply  to  doubtful  stiident- 
teach<*r  situations:  “When  in  doubt, 
giw  the  Htudent  a  break."  Whether 
it  Im*  a  (piestion  of  iMirderline  grades, 
of  excus'd  ah-sences,  or  of  whether  or 
not  the  student  is  telling  the  truth - 
when  ill  doubt,  give  the  student  a 
break.  Kvery  time! 

Did  It  Happen  to  You? 

We  can  almost  hear  your  com¬ 
ments:  "Well,  if  I  let  my  students  get 
by  easily  wh(*ii  it  comes  to  grades, 
theyll  walk  all  over  me."  "Humph! 
Once  they  get  the  id<*a  you’re  an  easy 
marker,  they  won’t  i-veii  try.”  "If  you 
l<*t  tlnnn  get  away  with  cheating  and 
aren’t  lu'lping  them  to  de¬ 
velop  pro|M‘i  character  traits.  Anti 
studiMils  do  cheat  and  lie.  Don’t  Im'  so 
naive." 

We  tpiite  agree  with  all  these  C'om- 
ments— up  to  a  fxiint.  UememlH'r,  we 
said:  "When  in'  doubt Let’s  ex¬ 
amine  this  grade  tpiestion  again.  The 
headaches  of  teachers  over  grades  are 
nothing  ctimpanxl  to  the  heartaeht'S  of 
students,  of  t>ourse.  lliiiik  hack  to 
some  incident  when  you  were  on  the 
receiving  end  of  grades.  That  brings 
it  closer  to  the  stmsitive  sjwt,  dtx'sn’t 
it?  What  teacher  is  there  who  hasn’t 
at  souie  time  burned  with  righteous 
indignation,  Im'cii  discouraged,  or 
wept  hitter  adolesc'cnt  tears  over  a 
grade  given  him? 

You,  scowling  there,  Y’ours  came  in 
high  schiMil,  didn't  it?  You  were  the 
victim  of  a  teacher  who  had  Ix-en  ex- 
{Mist'fl  to  "eurves,”  and  who  graded 
on  a  curve  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  cHinditions  necessary  for  a 


reliable  curve  applit'd.  There  were 
exactly  sixteen  in  your  class  in  that 
small  high  sch(Kil.  And  you  had  this 
teacher  in  two  class<*s  for  three 
straight  years.  Along  with  her  curves, 
she  had  a  pet  formula  that  she’d 
pickc'rl  up  somewhere,  which  went  like 
this:  7  iH*r  cent,  A’s;  13  per  ct*nt,  H’s, 
HO  iH*r  cent,  C’s;  13  p<‘r  cent,  D’s;  and 
7  iK*r  c“<'nt,  F’s.  In  a  class  of  sixteen, 
that  translattHl  into  one  A,  two  B's, 
ten  C’s,  two  D’s,  and  one  F.  Once  in 
a  while  she  In'came  hig-lw'arted  and 
IxKrsted  the  F  up  to  a  low  I). 

Y'oii  were  a  gcMxl  student,  we*ren’t 
you?  You  had  big  dreams  of  IxMiig  a 
doc-tor.  And  you  worked  hard  iM-cause 
you  knew  you  nix'ded  high  marks  to 
get  into  medical  schfHil.  She  knew  all 
that,  t(M).  But,  of  coiirsi*,  she  couldn’t 
give  you  a  mark  you  had  not  earncHl; 
and,  according  to  her  curve,  you 
usually  got  a  C  lM*cause  you  were 
usually  fourth  from  the  top.  Some¬ 
times  ther<“  wasn’t  more  than  four 
|K)ints  difference  in  the  whole  class, 
either— it  was  a  gotnl  class.  But  that 
long  string  of  C’s  didn’t  look  so  gtxMi 
to  the  medical  sch(X)l  at  the  particular 
time  you  were  graduated.  S<j  you 
didn’t  get  in.  What  <lo  you  suppose 
would  have  happc-ned  if  she  had  given 
you  a  break  commensurate  with  your 
dreams  and  ability? 

Y’ou,  over  then*!  Why  frown  over 
a  98  on  that  Accounting  exam?  That 
l«x»ks  practi(‘ally  ix‘rf<*ct,  we’d  say. 
“That’s  just  the  point.”  you  say.  “Why, 
that  old  ge(‘/.er  calmly  annoiinccxl  be¬ 
forehand,  ‘Now  you  iKHxln’t  think  any- 
Inxly  is  smart  enough  to  get  a  jH'rfect 
test  mark.  We  find  something  wrong 
with  every  pajX'r,  if  we  have  to  put 
it  under  a  microscope*.’  So  what  did 
they  do?  l)<K‘k<*d  me  two  |M)ints  be¬ 
cause*  1  se*t  up  Salary  Ex|H*nse*  in.ste*ad 
of  Wane  Exi)e*nse  as  an  account  hi*ad- 
ing.  The*  crummy  twe)  points  elon’t 
IxitheT  me*— hut  the  pre)r s  attitude  sure 
deM*s!” 

.\t  all  le*ve*ls  of  le-arning.  in  all  kinds 
(»f  classe*s.  teache*rs  are  grading  as 
hnv  as  |M)ssihle>  inste*ad  of  as  high  as 
IMissihle*.  Why?  Why?  What  is  gaine'ej 
when  a  te*acher  grade's  as  le>w  as  pe>s- 
sihle*?  lags  e)f  things,  hut  st'ldom  goexl. 
Keelings  of  resentment,  fnistratiem; 


■  You  show  consideration  and  courtesy 

■  You  imply  confidence  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  his  integrity 

■  You  treat  the  majority  justly,  rather 
than  as  the  conduct  of  the  minority 
merits 

■  You  give  the  individual  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  ethics 

■  You  build  up  the  students’  self-confi¬ 
dence 


■  You  build  rapport  between  student 
and  teacher 

■  You  make  the  student  want  to  live  up 
to  the  teacher's  high  opinion  of  him 

■  You  individualize  teacher-learning  sit¬ 
uations 
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■  You  baby  the  students 

■  You  make  the  teacher  an  easy  marker 

■  You  encourage  students  just  to  get  by 

■  You  never  inspire  the  students'  best 
effort 

■  You  demoralize  effective  discipline 

■  You  wreak  havoc  with  standards  and 
systems 

■  You  encourage  self  centeredness 

■  You  make  it  easy  for  the  student  to 
be  dishonest 


1  > 


ilislikt*  f«>r  tilt*  li-iulu-r  or  Mil)j«‘it,  or 
liotli;  a  loss  of  coiilHlfiico,  a  “what’s 
tlu*  usr”  attitiuh*. 

Why  not  ^ivt-  thf  stiuh-nt  a  hrrak? 
Is  ho  a  Irorrlorlino  /f-miiuis?  Now, 
thcro’s  a  weighty  «*(lucationaI  prohloin, 
for  sure!  Voiir  school  (hwsn’t  rocoril 
pluses  or  mimisi-s.  You  have  to  put 
him  ill  either  tlu-  li  or  the  C  ^roiip. 
Me  really  isn’t  a  if— just  tilinost.  And 
it  will  look  had  if  you  have  too  many 
it’s.  Besides,  lu*  really  isn’t  a  li,  so 
the  li  would  ('ive  a  false  pietiiie  oi  his 
ahility. 

But  won’t  the  (’  Hive  a  talse  pietiire, 
tiMi'i'  lie  was  almost  a  li,  rememher. 
Why  not  Hive  him  a  break  and  jmt 
him  down  for  a  li?  What’s  there  to 
losr-?  Minlit  th»*re  not,  in  fact,  1m‘  a  lot 
to  H>du? 

“Not  so  fast,”  somehoily  says. 
“Tlii-re  minlit  Ik*  a  lot  to  los«*.  I 
minlit  nut  the  reputation  ol  heiiiH  an 
easy  marker.  Students  w'ill  ipiit  stiidy- 
iiiH  for  me  In'eaiise  they  think  they’ll 
pass,  anyway.  And  the  administration 
won’t  like  tiMi  many  hinh  marks, 
either.” 

“Oh,  toiimiyntt,"  to  the  first  answer! 
.\nd  “W'hat  of  it'r*”  to  the  .second.  W'e 
didn’t  snHH‘‘^'t  Kivinn  every  student  a 
nrade  he  diM-sn’t  d«*serve  or  hasn’t 
earned.  W<-  said:  “(hve  him  a  break 
if  he  is  a  htmicriitu’  case  at  any  Hnnle 
level.” 

Yon  won’t  Iw  classed  as  an  easy 
marker,  hut  as  a  really  fair  instructor, 
f.'haiices  are  your  students  will  henin 
to  work  harder  lM*canse  they  know 
that  their  efforts  will  merit  tlu*ir  just 
dess<*rts,  in  your  class  at  h*ast. 

I  here  are  many  times  when  you 
can  Hive  a  student  a  break  when  he  is 
absent  or  tardy.  We  ar«*  not  implyiiiH 
that  teachers  should  put  np  with  any 
old  excuse.  But  in  donhtfni  cavs,  if 
yon  have  reason  to  Ix'lieve  that  the 
stiuh'iit  is  a  |M*rson  of  intenrity,  why 
not  take  his  word  for  it'i*  That's  a 
courtesy  we  would  extend  a  trades- 
|M*rson,  a  hnsiness  ac(|naintanee,  tn  a 
friend.  Why  not  a  student,  I<m>? 

l)i<l  anythiiiH  like  this  ever  happen 
to  yon?  Cajinpare  (lase  A  and  (lasr*  B. 
f’rt.ve  A:  'I'he  milkman  pulls  np  on  a 
had  wintry  morniiiH  just  as  you’re 
drivinH  away,  almost  l;it«*  for  your 


first  class.  (He  nsnalls  ai rives  a  hall- 
hom  earlier.)  IlidiiiH  ynnr  e\a.siM*ra- 
tion  at  haviiiH  to  H*‘t  nut  aiul  put 
your  milk  indiMirs,  so  it  won’t  freeze, 
yon  acc«*pt  the  driv«*r’s  explanation  at 
its  fac*r*  value.  "Sorry  I  wasn’t  here 
siMiner,”  In*  .says,  “hut  this  storm  h.is 
traffic  all  snarh'd  np.” 

"rhat’s  all  rinlit,”  yon  say.  “This 
liMiks  likr*  tin*  worst  storm  of  tin* 
wint<*r,” 

f.’n.ve  li  Saim*  morniiiH-ii  little 
l.iter.  A  student  comes  into  your  first 
class  ten  mw+itr's  latr*.  Hives  the  clin  k 
a  H"ilty  liH»k,  and  says,  "I’m  .sorry, 
hot  it  took  forty-five  minutes  to  drive 
the  same  distance  I  usually  make  in 
twenty.”  And  what  happens?  Do  yon 
hide  your  exasp«*ration?  I'hree  cheers 
if  yon  do!  fhit  yon  prohahly  let  him 
have  the  hrimt  of  what  yon  wanted  to 
tell  the  milkman.  “When  will  you 
students  learn  that  yon  just  have  to 
st.irt  eailiei  on  had  morniiiHs?  It’s 
your  responsibility  to  H*'t  class  on 
time  rcHaidless  of  the  weather.  You’ll 
just  have  to  t.ike  tiHlay’s  timed  writ 
iiiH  w  ithout  any  warninp  drill.  ” 

"That’s  an  exaHH‘’i*'*i'*". '  somelxMly 
is  sayiiiH-  "Nohody  treats  stnilents  like 
that.”  Oh,  no?  Think  hack  in  your 
own  ease.  Did  anylxKly  ever  roast  yon 
for  heiiiH  taidy  or  absent? 

Special  Favors 

Students  should  he  no  exception 
when  it  comes  to  special  favors  and 
considerations.  If  Hi'*>’*dnH  a  student  a 
s|M‘S'ial  re(|uest  diM*sn’t  peiiali/.i*  others, 
why  not  do  it? 

.\H‘>i'><  hear  the  cries  ol 

indiHuation.  “So  you’re  HuiuH  to  play 
favorites,  huh?  VN'ell,  not  me!  I  treat 
all  my  students  alike.  What's  fair  for 
oix*  is  fair  for  all.” 

But  all  students  don’t  want  tlx* 
same  thiiiHs.  Too  olt<-n  some  of  ns 
are  |)rone  to  hold  to  some  policy  just 
for  th(‘  sake  of  avoidiiiK  an  avalanche 
of  soiiK'thiiiH  or  other  that  isn’t  even 
a  r«*mote  |X)ssihility.  We  make  rules 
and  hold  to  them  ahsointely,  instead 
of  H'^nerally.  The  rules  lH*eome  more 
important  than  the  stiuh-nts.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

Jim,  a  eollcHe  student,  se<*s  his  en 
rollment  oHicrr  clnriiiH  the  “drop  and 
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add"  |H‘riiKl;  hr  asks  for  a  c-haiiKr  in 
Iiiterimtliatr  Typing  from  »ht*  four 
o’clock  section  in  the  afteriKM)n  to  the 
t«-n  o’cl(K-k  section  in  the  morning.  He 
has  already  found  out  that  there  js  an 
o|M‘niiig  in  the  ten  o’cl<K-k  s<*ction. 
He’d  like  to  get  it. 

I)<K*s  th<*  instructor  just  say,  “All 
right,  Jim.  I’m  glad  we  can  acc-ommo- 
date  you  so  easily”?  last’s  hojM*  he  tl<M*s. 
Hut  all  t<M>  often  Jim  may  hear  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  "Why  do  yam  want  to 
get  out  of  the  late  afteriuMm  section? 
Oh— just  iM'cau.se  it’s  a  lousy  hour  for 
typing.  You  know,  noIxMly  elsr*  likes 
tliosr-  late  aftern(M>n  s«*ctions,  eith<‘r, 
hut  sotiK'lxHly  has  to  tak<‘  them.  I 
can’t  let  you  change  just  In'cause  you 
don’t  hap|)en  to  like  the  hour.” 

In  the  name  of  all  that’s  rea.son- 
ahle,  why  not?  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  we’d  Im*  glad  to  do  such  a  sim¬ 
ple  favor  for  a  friend.  Isn’t  Jim,  our 
student,  a  friend,  tix)?  We’re  not 
going  to  start  a  mass  ex(Mlus  from  the 
alterixMin  section.  There  aren’t  that 
many  o|H‘nings  lelt  in  other  sections, 
or  that  many  people  wanting  to  g(‘t 
out. 

Then  take  Mary.  Mary  c«nnes  to  her 
enrollment  officer  and  .says,  “I  just 
ktuni  I’m  giMiig  to  Hunk  Kcon  because 
i  have  Mr.  Whattsis,  and  lx*  and  I 
jnst  don’t  get  along.  He’s  .so  hrilliani 
he  scares  nx*  to  death.  Sornetimt's  I 
think  he  can’t  comprehend  that  (M'o- 
ple  can  he  just  as  plain  mentally  as 
I  am.  (iould  I  pU‘a.st‘  lx*  transf<*rretl 
to  Mr.  Soatxiso’s  sectxHi?’’ 

What  hap|X‘ns?  Isn’t  something  like 
this  said  to  Mary?  “1  can’t  h-t  you 
change  sections  just  Ixt-aiisr*  you  pre¬ 
fer  another  prole.ssor,  .Mary.  After  all. 
if  we  did  that,  .some  ‘ea.sy’  or  |X)pulai 
instruct«>rs  would  he  sw'am|M-d  while 
otlxTS  had  no  students  at  all.  H(‘sides, 
one  of  the  things  you  canx'  to  college 
to  learn  was  how  to  get  along  w'ith  all 
kinds  of  |x-ople.  Furthernx»re  (and 
can’t  you  hear  the  adviser  getting 
warmed  up— hut  g<xxl?),  life  isn’t 
going  to  pul  you  next  to  the  people 
you  like  and  enjoy.  I’m  sorry,  Mary, 
I  can’t  let  you  change  just  Ixoause 
you  think  you'll  do  better  in  aixitlx'r 
secti«m.’’ 
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111  ihi*  iiante  of  Mary’s  optiintttn 
(U'velopiiK-iit— not  to  ineiitioii  her  rap¬ 
port  with  the  teaeher-wliy  not?  Some 
|M‘rsonalities  just  ruh  each  other  the 
wroii^  way.  That  sell  same  ailvis»‘r 
would  go  all  out  among  her  own 
friends  to  set;  that  those  who  didn’t 
get  along  well  weren’t  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  The  same  evening  after  she’s 
heen  so  firm  with  Mary,  she’s  ijuite 
apt  to  tell  her  hushand:  “We’re  hav¬ 
ing  the  Hrowns,  the  Smiths,  and  th<‘ 
(ailes  to  dinner.  It  would  make  a  nice 
two-tahle  bridge  game,  hut  I  don’t 
dare  try  it.  Jim  Clole’s  bridge  playing 
drives  Sue  Brown  nuts,  lie’s  such  a 
slow,  delilM-rate  player;  and  he  gets 
irritated  the  moment  h«‘  sees  lu*’s 
going  to  have  to  play  with  hi-r.  We’ll 
jnst  liave  to  do  something  else.’’ 

Talk  about  inconsistency  of  be¬ 
havior!  The  same  individual  will  spare 
a  dinner  giii'st  an  evening  with  irri¬ 
tating  company,  yet  suggest  that  Mary 
adjusts  to  a  personality  she  diM'sn't 
click  with,  for  a  whole  semester.  Why 
shouldn’t  Mary  receive  as  much  con- 
sidiTation  as  a  dinn<-r  guest? 

Cheating  and  Lying 

I.ying  and  cheating  are  hard  to 
cope  with,  of  course.  “Hemeinber,” 
you  say,  “that  27  per  cent  will  lie 
and  cheat.  They’ll  have  a  field  day  if 
you  apply  your  ‘(uve  ’em  a  break’ 
principle  indiscriminately.’’ 

Again,  you  are  so  right  with  your 
objection.  But  this  "(bve  the  studiMit 
a  break”  idea  is  never  to  be  extended 
to  those  you  have  gixKl  reason  to  be- 
lit've  would  abuse  it.  If,  on  the  oth(‘r 
hand,  you  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  student  is  a  p<Tson  of 
integrity,  why  not  pay  him  the  sanir 
compliment  you  would  pay  a  friend 
or  a  business  acipiaintanee? 

Beverly,  one  of  your  top  'rranscrip- 
ton  students,  isn’t  quite  through  with 
her  test  when  the  Ix'll  rings,  Iweause 
she  tried  for  two  six-eds  tinlay,  about 
twice  as  much  work  as  was  re(|uire<l. 
As  she  turns  in  her  Work,  she  says, 
“I’m  pretty  sure  I  got  all  this  second 
take,  but  I  didn’t  have  time  to  finish 
it.  May  I  hand  it  in  like  this  and  come 
around  and  finish  it  later?” 


It's  a  g(M>d  idea,  but  you  ami 
Beverly  wouKl  have  a  haril  time  work¬ 
ing  out  a  “sometime  later”  that  will 
fit  iKith  your  busy  schedules.  So  why 
not  say:  “Take  it  with  you  if  you  want 
to,  Beverly,  and  put  it  in  my  mailbox 
when  it’s  finished.  1  know  that  I  can 
trust  you  not  to  L'onsult  anyone  alxmt 
it.” 

().  K.,  we’re  ducking.  Let  the  bar¬ 
rage  Hy!  “Dreamer!  How  naive  can 
you  be?  If  you  let  one  student  do 
that,  you’ll  have  to  let  them  all  have 
the  same  privilege.  Now'  won’t  that 
be  one  for  thi*  IxMiks  when  every¬ 
body  finishes  the  test  tnilsitir  of  class'?’’ 

ju.st  a  minute.  VN’e’ll  answer  those 
in  order.  First,  we’r<-  going  to  be 
dumb  enough  to  trust  a  studiMit  who 
has  impressed  us  as  being  trustworthy 
in  a  ca.se  like  this.  We  are  going  to 
pay  oui  students  the  same  compli¬ 
ment  that  the  banker  pays  the  busi¬ 
nessman  who  has  established  a  record 
for  integrity,  when  he  extends  the 
man  credit  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
needeil.  Bi-verly  needed  such  an  ex¬ 
tension  on  this  particular  day. 

Second,  we  are  ttot  going  to  extend 
the  same  privilege  to  all  students— 
only  to  stu(h*nts  who  have  provj-d 
their  integrity  and  who  need  the  privi¬ 
lege.  Virginia,  who  aKvays  tries  to 
cheat  before  onr  very  eyes,  will  never 
Im-  allowed  such  a  privilege.  Susie, 
who  dawdles  through  a  test,  won’t 
be  allow(‘d  to  finish  her  test  at  hf)me 
either. 

Third,  this  practice  will  never  lx- 
applied  indiscriminately.  And  the  stu¬ 
dents  aren’t  going  to  lx-  ex|X‘eting  it, 
either. 

Of  eours<-,  you  can’t  jnst  throw 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  say,  “From 
here  on  everything  in  my  classrtxirn  is 
going  to  lx*  sweetness  and  light.  I’m 
g«)ing  to  trust  everylxxly,  give  every- 
Ixxly  high  grades,  and  grant  every- 
Ixxly’s  slightest  whim.”  Kverything 
would  fall  apart  then— but  fast! 

That  isn’t  what  we  mean  when  we 
say,  “Let’s  give  the  student  a  break.” 
We  have  to  apply  the  principle  with 
discernment,  with  a  careful  l(H»k  at 
each  individual  situation,  just  a.s  the 
hiisinessman  d<x*s.  .\nd  sometimes  we 


will  make  mistakes.  We  will  make 
some  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  some 
of  our  students  will  take  advantage 
of  us.  Some  will  abuse  the  privilege 
anil  get  away  with  something  they 
shouldn’t. 

BL'l- 

For  every  student  who  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  faith  in  him,  there  will 
be  at  least  two  (in  fact,  we  would 
cheerfully  h.i/.aid  /en  rather  than  two) 
who  will  benefit  from  our  giving  them 
a  break,  and  who  di'serve  to  get  that 
break. 

(lompare  the  “pro”  aixl“eon”  lists 
on  pages  12-l'L  To  me,  the  “pro”  li.st 
sounds  mori*  like  the  suitable  objec¬ 
tives  of  education  than  the  other. 

Accentuate  the  Positive 

F.ven  if  the  principle  d(x-sn’t  iilu  uijs 
work  out  ideally  ,  it  will  achieve  more 
that  is  fine  atxl  gixxl  than  dcx-s  the 
opposite  system  of  never  giving  the 
student  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
student  who  refrains  from  cheating 
only  Ix'cause  he  might  get  caught  is 
not  building  partieidarly  high  ethical 
or  moral  values.  If  he  is  honest  only 
because  he  fears  detection,  ixit  much 
character  education  has  t.iken  plae<‘. 
•And,  for  every  student  who  ihx's  his 
best  lxfau.se  his  teacher  is  tough,  wt* 
will  w'ager  there  are  tw’o  or  more  who 
get  discouraged  and  say,  "What’s  the 
use'?”  These  two  might  plug  away  if 
they  thought  the  teacher  would  give 
them  all  the  credit  tlii'y  earned. 

'The  majority  of  students  are  fair- 
minded.  'They  don’t  want  to  be  pam¬ 
pered.  'They  just  W'ant  a  sipiare  deal. 
Who  d(M-sn’t'?  Dxrk  how  mad  the 
crowd  gets  when  tlx-  umpire  i-alls  a 
close  pl.iy  the  wrong  way.  Listen  to 
their  Ixxits  of  derision  when  the  fixrt- 
ball  referee  slaps  on  penalty  after 
penalty.  'Students  get  mad,  tixr-in- 
sidi — when  teachers  per|X'tually  “call 
’em  clos<‘.” 

Ix't’s  treat  students  with  the  same 
consideration  aixl  trust  that  we  ac¬ 
cord  other  people-thal  we  like  to 
have  accorded  ns,  Stiidr'iits,  for  the 
most  part,  are  a  woixlerfully  fine  lot 
of  individuals.  Ix-t’s  treat  them  as  if 
they  werr*.  Ix't’s  givr*  them  a  break! 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 


TRANSCRIPTION 


4.  How  to  Evaluate  Transcription 

GEORGE  A.  WAGONER  /  University  of  Tcnn^^ssee.  Knoxville 


TRANSCRIFFION,  as  presented  in 
this  series  of  four  articles,  consists 
of  two  phuses-long  takes  and  mailable 
letters.  Since  each  of  these  types  of 
transcription  is  used  for  a  different 
purpose,  each  must  be  evaluated  in  a 
different  way. 

Long  takes  are  used  to  measure 
progress  in  dictation  and  transcription 
.rpceds.  In  mailable  letters,  accuracy 
is  most  important.  Errors  are  per- 
mitttxl  in  long  takes,  but  not  in  mail¬ 
able  letters. 

Long  Tokos 

'i'he  evaluation  of  long  takes  in¬ 
volves  a  careful  selection  of  material, 
a  plannt'd  routine  of  administering  the 
tests,  and  a  systematic  method  of 
grading.  Tliey  are  treated  separately. 


TEST  MATERIAL  must  be  chosen 
carefully.  The  material  should  not  in¬ 
clude  points  of  punctuation  that  have 
not  Ireen  reviewed  in  class.  Capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  numbers  must  be  limited  at 
first.  Revisions  are  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  in  most  copy  before  using  it  as  a 
test.  Students  should  not  be  forced 
into  making  errors  on  points  recently 
rtjviewed.  Difficult  spellings  and  cxim- 
inonly  confused  words  should  be  in- 
cluderl  in  the  tests  only  after  they  have 
l)oen  reviewed  in  class.  The  use  of  a 
dictionary  should  be  permitted,  how¬ 
ever,  so  that  students  with  individual 
sirclling  problems  may  look  up  words. 

Recommendr'd  .sources  of  test  mate¬ 
rials  include  the  text.  Preview  Dicta- 
tUm,  which  contains  tests  for  each 
10-word  interval  after  50,  and  the 


magazine.  Business  Teacher,  which 
contains  tests  at  60,  80,  100,  and  120 
warn.  (The  alternate  take  in  Busi- 
tu’ss  Teacher  may  be  marked  for  a 
speed  of  70  or  90.)  Since  these  takes 
are  not  graded  by  punctuation,  a 
teacher  mu.st  morlify  the  wording  and 
punctuation  of  the  low  speeds  in 
order  to  fit  the  amount  of  iastruction 
he  has  given  prior  to  the  test.  Mc- 
(ditnon  has  revi.sed  a  series  of  pub¬ 
lished  tests  to  fit  a  plan  of  punctuation 
instruction.  [Anita  McClimon,  “A 
Revision  of  Published  Shorthand  Dic¬ 
tation  Material  According  to  a  Pre¬ 
scribed  Plan  of  Punctuation  Instruc¬ 
tion,”  unpiiblisherl  master’s  thesis.  The 
University  of  Tennessee,  1950.]  A  set 
of  these  tests  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Business  Educ-a- 
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tioii,  UiiiviTsity  ot  leimessee,  K.iu»\- 
vilU'. 

Because  all  testing  is  done  on  nevs’ 
material,  a  sufficient  numlx'r  of  takes 
must  be  reserved  for  testing  purposes 
from  the  two  sources  just  recom¬ 
mended.  Practice  tests  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  200  Takes  or  from  other 
shorthand  texts.  Either  3-  or  5-minute 
tests  may  lie  used  throughout  the  test 
series. 

AD.VIINI.STEH  TESTS  as  long  t.ikes, 

i.e.,  3  or  5  minutes  of  sustained  dicta¬ 
tion,  whenever  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  students  are  expect<*d  to 
pass.  A  given  speed  is  passed  if  the 
transcript  is  completed  within  the 
time  allowance  and  has  errors  within 
the  maximum  permitted.  A  time  limit 
is  set,  usually  20  minutes  tor  college 
classes  or  2.5-30  minutes  tor  high 
sch(K)l  classes.  The  time  limit  set  for 
the  first  transcription  should  then  Iw 
used  as  the  tinic  limit  fur  all  speeds. 
It  dictation  sjjeed  and  transcription 
s|)eed  are  developed  concurrently,  a 
2‘'2-word  gain  in  transcription  si>eed 
should  accompany  a  10-word  gain  in 
dictation  speed. 

rhe  transcription  is  ty|X*d  in  dou¬ 
ble-spaced,  straight-copy  fonn.  If  the 
transcript  is  not  complet(*d  in  the  time 
allowed,  each  word  not  trans<TilH‘d  is 
an  **rror.  An  error  allowance  of  2  per 
cent  may  Ire  used  for  c'ollege  classes, 
3  jMT  e<*nt,  for  high  sch<K)l  classes.  On 
the  basis  of  2  per  cent,  five  errors 
would  b<^  allowed  on  a  .5-miiiute  test 
at  .50,  six  errors  on  a  test  at  00,  etc. 

No  student  may  attempt  the  next 
higher  speed  until  he  has  passed  one 
or  two  tests  at  the  lower  sp«‘ed.  If 
only  a  few  students  apjwar  ready  to 
p.iss  the  next  speed,  tests  may  Ik*  given 
outside  class  or  else  the  t«*st  »)n  the 
next  speetl  should  Ik;  deferred  until 
more  students  are  ready. 

TTie  first  three  test  periods  might 
go  like  this: 

1.  Two  5-minute  takes  at  50  words 
a  minute  arc  dictated,  with  about  a 
half-minute  interval  Iwtween  dicta- 
tknis.  About  a  minute  is  given  to 
insert  paper,  write  name,  date,  and 
speed,  .111(1  look  over  notes  of  each 
t.ik(‘.  At  the  end  of  the  minute,  the 
teacher  says  "Begin,”  and  all  students 
iM-gin  transcribing  the  take  of  their 
choice.  At  tlie  close  of  the  time  al¬ 
lowance,  the  teacher  .says,  "Stop.”  The 
students  stop  typing  and  clip  or  staple 
tlie  transcript  to  their  shorthand  notes 
of  the  take.  The  teacher  grades  these 
transcripts  and  returns  them  the  next 
day  for  the  students  to  note  their 
errors. 


2.  .About  a  week  later,  three  tests 
are  dictated,  possibly  in  the  order  of 
50-60-50  warn.  Each  student  who 
has  not  passed  the  50  is  instructed  to 
take  botli  tlie  50’s  and  to  sit  quietly 
reading  over  his  notes  while  tlie  60  is 
being  dictated.  Students  who  t(K)k  the 
60  and  tliought  they  got  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  transcription,  read  tlieir 
notes  during  the  dictation  of  the  third 
test;  students  who  do  not  think  they 
have  satisfactory  notes  for  transcrip 
tion  of  the  60,  take  the  last  50.  The 
same  time  allowance  is  u.sed  for  all 
students.  Some  students  will  tran- 
scrilie  the  first  .50,  some  the  60,  and 
some  the  second  .50. 

3.  few  days  later,  four  tests  are 
given  in  the  following  order:  60-50- 
60-50.  Students  are  instructed  to  take 
at  least  two  of  the  four  tests.  Each 
transcribes  the  one  of  his  choice.  Still 
later,  tests  may  c-onsist  of  speeds  ar¬ 
ranged  in  different  orders  at  succes¬ 
sively  faster  rates;  60-70-50-60,  70-60- 
70-60,  etc.  Few  classes  are  long 
enough  to  pt'rmit  the  dictation  of  five 
3-minute  tests  and  the  transcription 
of  one. 

IN  C;HAI)IN(.  tests,  the  teacher 
indicates  misspelled  words,  omitted 
words,  wrong  punctuation,  and  other 
errors  on  the  transcript.  The  student 
should  recognize  the  type  of  error  he 
has  made  and  lie  able  to  check  his 
shorthand  notes  to  see  how  the  error 
might  have  been  made.  Placing  a  talk 
mark  in  the  left  margin  of  the  tran¬ 
script  for  shorthand  errors  and  in  tlx* 
right  margin  for  nonshorthand  errors 
provides  a  quick  visual  indication  of 
the  extent  of  each  type  of  error.  If 
the  stud(‘nt  has  a  predominanee  of 
nonshorthand  errors,  such  as  spelling, 
punctuation,  {loor  erasing,  etc.,  he 
may  nee<l  to  make  more  u.se  of  the 
dictionary,  to  read  ahead  to  deter¬ 
mine  correct  punctuation,  and  to  erase 
more  carefully  on  a  Ix-tter  (piality 
pajMT.  In  ca.se  of  shorthand  errors 
dictation  practice  may  Ik-  needed. 

The  siK-ed  and  number  of  errors  on 
every  lest  are  recorded  on  an  achieve¬ 
ment-record  sheet.  Passing  tests  arc 
indicated  in  red  pencil;  olliers  in  black 
pencil,  rhe  achievement  record  is 
use<l  as  the  b.isis  foi  gr.idmg  long 
takes  during  a  given  grading  jM-riod, 
rather  than  giving  considerable  weight 
to  any  one  test.  No  averaging  of  tests 
is  done.  The  highest  tests  passed  in 
dicafe  the  level  of  attainment  on 
which  each  letter  grade  (A,  B,  C,  etc.) 
may  lie  assigned.  At  the  appropriate 
time  during  tlie  .school  term,  the 
achievement  record  in  terms  of  speeds 


attaineil  is  conveiled  U>  gi.»des  for  the 
grade  card.  For  example,  grades 
might  Ik‘  ktsed  on  passing  ti'sts,  as 
follows: 

A  60,  70,  70  C  f-  50,  50,  60 

B-f  60,  60,  70  C  50,  50 

B  50,  60,  60 

If  grades  must  be  a.ssigned  again 

.dmut  four  weeks  later,  all  letter 
grades  might  lie  Irased  on  spi'eds  jirst 
fen  words  a  minute  higher.  In  other 
words,  a  student  who  made  an  A 
during  the  first  iK*riod,  and  passed  no 
higher  tests  during  the  next  four-week 
;H‘riod,  would  receive  a  grade  of  B. 
Just  prior  to  gr.iding,  two  or  three 
consecutive  lest  opixirtunitu'S  should 
Ik'  given,  so  that  students  may  have 
an  opjiortuiiity  to  show  their  late.st 
a(  hiev(“rnent. 

Mailable  Letters 

.Suggestions  for  grading  mailable 
letters  have  already  Ireen  made  liy 
Profes.sor  Davis  in  the  March  article 
of  this  series.  Only  brief  eomments 
will  Im*  made  here  regarding  the  evalu- 
.(tion  of  mailable  letters. 

I  E.S'I  MATERIAI,  on  mailable  letters 
must  melude  only  the  points  of  puue- 
tuation  and  viH-abulary  words  that 
have  Ikk'ii  emphasized  on  the  practice 
days  prior  to  the  test,  la’tters  from 
shorthand  textlnHiks  may  Ik*  revised 
to  fit  a  particular  need,  or  h'tters  may 
f»e  composed  by  the  teacher.  Chad 
iially  a  file  of  grxHl  l«‘tt<  rs  may  Ire  huilt 
up.  with  each  letti'r  lalM-led  at  the  top 
or  ill  the  margin  .ts  to  th<  factors  i|i 
eluded  111  it. 

.\I),MINIS  I'Elt  mailabie-letter  tests  as 
de.s(  rilred  for  the  third  day  of  instiin 
tion  ill  the  .Man  h  article  of  this  series 
rhe  scores  made  on  test  (fays  are 
iecord<*d  in  red,  and  tin  scores  on 
practice  days  are  recorded  m  black. 
Cill.ADINC;  TEST.S  on  the  mailable 
letter  pha.se  is  based  on  the  aeciimiila- 
tion  of  mailable  h  tters  completed  on 
fin  days  designated  as  test  days-tln* 
red  scores  in  tlie  .n  hievemr-iit  recoid 
For  example,  .ui  \  might  la*  given  for 
26  or  more  l(  tters,  a  B  for  1.5,  a  (>  for 
16,  .tiid  a  I)  for  .5.  Since  errors  of  any^ 
type.  .IS  desrribed  in  the  February 
irticli  make  i  I«  tt«  i  iinmaflable,  the 
.iccumiil.itioii  of  mailable  letters  rej)- 
reseiits  tin  .iiiioutit  of  high-quality 
work  done  bv  the  stinhnt.  The  Jiniil 
gr.ide  will  be  b.ised  on  a  eombination 
(jf  the  grade  on  long  takes  and  that  ou 
rna  liable  left  <  rs,  weighted  according 
to  the  aiqiroxirnate  time  allowed  for 
eacli  during  the  term. 

(  I  his  (otu  lodes  the  four-part  tran- 
S!  riptiou  series  ) 
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3.  How  to  Read  PARAGRAPHS 

NILA  B,  SMITH,  Institute,  Ne/v  Yoft'  University 


PKHIIAPS  no  OIK*  trahiiique  will  aid 
you  mortt  in  iinpruviiiff  your  n'arl- 
iuK  ability  than  l<-arniii${  to  r(*4id  para- 
IP’aplis  riffctiially.  KvtTy  n^adiiiK  se¬ 
lection  is  made  u|>  of  imra^raphs. 
Kaeli  paraKraph  is  a  unit  of  thought 
ill  itst'll.  Masti;ring  tla-  art  of  grasping 
quk'kly  the  t>ss(Mie<‘  of  each  of  theta- 
thought  units  enables  you  to  covt'r 
reading  materials  rapidly  and  to  com- 
pndHMid  the  author’s  most  imiMirtaiit 
kli^s. 

In  most  paragraphs,  tfiere  is  one 
|M>int  the  author  makits  that  is  of 
fiirKiamental  im]>ortanc<;.  The  other 
(k^uils  presentiHl  in  Oh*  paragraph 
revolve  around  this  huh  ideal,  expand¬ 
ing  on  it,  giving  additional  details 
cunc(‘rning  it. 

In  iiiiieh  of  the  reading  you  do,  you 
won’t  ear(‘  to  takt^  time  to  considei 
all  the  detaih-d  ideas.  Kx|)ertness  in 
s|N>ttiiig  tilt*  basic  thought  in  each 
IMragraph  is  tint  skill  you  iu«d  to  cul¬ 
tivate  for  this  kind  of  n-ading. 

On  the  other  hand,  scane  si-h^-tions 
are  of  such  significance  to  you  that 
yiMi  will  wish  to  read  and  considei 
the  details  carefully  and  rcmcmla-i 
them.  In  this  kind  of  reading,  tiMi, 
you  will  find  that  the  tcx^hnique  of 
kM'ating  the  main  idea  in  i-ach  para¬ 
graph  is  of  major  im|>ortanct‘  to  you. 
Tht*  central  thought  in  a  paragraph 
provides  you  with  a  cme  around  which 
you  can  n-adily  organi’4e  the  details. 
In  a  later  article,  you  will  he  shown 
how  to  use  the  "main  idea”  technique 
as  a  .starting  |)oint  in  careful  factual 
n'ading.  In  the  meantime,  developing 
a  t('i-hni<|ue  for  the  reading  of  para¬ 
graphs  will  help  you  in  any  tyia-  of 
rt'ading.  In  order  to  do  it,  you  must 


develop  a  sy.stematic  approach  to 
paragraph-reading,  rather  than  just 
following  along  one  sentence  after  an¬ 
other  without  any  thought  to  para¬ 
graph  organisation. 

The  |H)sition  of  the  key  sentence 
in  a  paragraph  varies.  Often,  the 
germ  idea  ap|X‘ars,  conveniently,  in 
the  first  sentence.  At  other  times,  the 
im|)ortant  idea  oceurs  in  the  middle, 
at  the  <*nd,  or  elsewhere.  Position  is 
not  a  reliable  guide— you  must  learn 
surer  ways  of  l(x.‘ating  the  one  basic 
thought  of  the  author. 

'iTie  first  and  most  im|>ortant  thing 
is  to  develop  the  attitude  of  thinking 
of  each  paragraph  as  a  whole  in  it¬ 
self.  As  you  enceunter  each  new  para¬ 
graph,  view  it  as  if  it  were  all  the 
reading  material  you  have  before  you 
at  the  moment.  Determine  what  is  the 
one  most  im|M>rtant  thing  that  this 
particular  paragraph  has  to  tell  you. 

To  find  out  with  c-c-rtainty  what  tlie 
one  most  important  idc-a  is  in  any 
paragraph,  you  should  ask  yourself 
two  things:  (1)  What  is  the  hasic 
thing,  plac-e,  c-ondition,  or  person  dis- 
ciissi-d  in  this  paragraph?  (2)  What 
d(H*s  this  thing,  placs*,  condition,  or 
|M-rson  do,  or  what  is  done  to  it,  or 
w'hat  pro|)<-rty  d<M*s  it  have,  or  what 
c-ondition  is  in  it  that  makes  it  worth 
while  for  the  author  to  say  something 
alMHit  it  on  paper? 

Kc*ep  these  qu(‘stions  in  mind  while 
you  study  the  following  paragraph. 
Sc'e  whether  you  can  K.cate  the  main 
idea  with  ccTtaint)-. 

The  calcium  cycle  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  cycles  of  nature.  Tl»e  ocean 
contains  vast  quantities  of  calcium  salts 
in  solution.  These  are  withdrawn  hy  liv¬ 


ing  creatures  and  built  into  coral  reefs 
and  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  are  pre¬ 
cipitated  in  other  ways.  In  the  ciHirse  of 
geologic  time,  deposits  of  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  laid  down  in  the  ocean  become 
lifted  up  from  limestone  strata  into  moun¬ 
tain  ranges.  These  formations  are  then 
attacked  by  atmospheric  and  organic 
acids  and  slowly  dissolved  and  carried 
back  into  the  sea  from  which  they  came. 
Sometimes  great  caves  are  left  behind  as 
a  result  of  this  process  and  many  second¬ 
ary  calcite  and  aragonite  formations  come 
into  existeiK-e.— W.  Scott  I..ewis,  “Cycles 
in  Nature,"  Hohbiet,  August,  IU47,  p. 
138 

1.  What  is  the  basic  topic  discussi-il  in 
this  paragraph? 

2.  What  special  property  does  it  have? 

3.  At  what  position  in  this  paragraph 
did  you  find  the  key  sentence? 

If  you  analyzed  this  paragraph  cor¬ 
rectly,  you  will  have  c-oncluded  that 
the  main  topic  is  the  “calcium  cycle,” 
and  that  the  special  property  the  cal¬ 
cium  cycle  possesses  is  that  it  “is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  cycles  of  na¬ 
ture.”  All  the  remaining  sentenc-es  in 
the  paragraph  are  subordinate  details 
that  tell  in  what  way  the  calcium 
cycle  is  interesting.  In  this  particular 
paragraph,  the  main  idea  is  contained 
in  the  first  sentenc-e. 

See  if  you  can  quickly  find  the 
main  idea  in  this  one: 

A  fraction  over  two  minutes  is  all  it 
takes  to  nin  the  Kentucky  Derby  at 
('hurchill  Downs  in  Louisville.  Rut  tin- 
Derby  packs  more  excitement  into  thi-si- 
two  minutes  than  any  other  sporting  event 
in  the  country.  The  Derby  Day  “Run  for 
the  Roses”  dates  back  to  1875,  when  a 
little  red  horse  named  Aristides  came  in 
first.  There  were  12,(MK)  spectators  on 
hand  then.  More  than  100,000  attend 
iM>w,  and  millions  more  watch  or  listen 
with  breathless  interest  on  TV  and  radio. 
The  hiiild-up  of  excitement  increases  year 
by  year. 

1.  What  is  the  basic  subject  of  di.s<  ns- 
sion  in  this  paragraph? 

2.  What  does  this  subject  do  that  is 
distinctive? 

3.  In  what  position  in  the  paragraph  do 
you  fiiul  this  information? 
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4.  What  is  th<-  function  of  all  the  other 
sentences  in  the  paragrapli  as  relaterl  to 
this  topic  sentenc-e? 

If  you  were  right  in  your  analysis, 
you  decirled  tfiat  “the  Derby"  is  the 
basic  subject  of  discussion  and  that 
the  distinctive  thing  this  subject  does 
is  that  it  “packs  more  excitement  into 
these  two  minutes  than  any  other 
s|K}rting  event  in  tlie  country.”  This 
information  expressing  the  main  idea 
appears  in  the  second  sentence.  All 
the  other  sentences  merely  expand  it. 

See  if  yon  can  spot  the  key  sentence 
in  this  paragraph: 

We’re  intrigued  by  an  ingenious  device 
(.'hock  Full  O’  Nuts  Oorporatiun  used 
during  the  World  Series  and  is  now 
adapting  into  a  oermanent  sales  t(M)l. 
During  the  Series  time,  salesmen  for 
Ohock  Full  O’  Nuts  coffee  were  partic¬ 
ularly  welcomed  by  the  grocers  they 
visited.  Keason:  the  salesmen  carried 
|M>rtahle  radios  tuned  to  catch  the  latest 
scores.— .Sflleii  Management 

Check  the  most  im|X)rtaut  idea: 

(a)  The  writer  was  intrigued  by  an  in¬ 
genious  device, 

(b)  Salesmen  for  Chrnk  Full  O’  Nuts 
were  welcomed  by  grwers  during  the 
World  Series. 

(c)  Salesmen  carried  i>ortable  radios 
tuned  to  catch  the  latest  scores. 

Statement  (c)  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  idea  in  the  paragraph.  ’Fhe  first 
sentencf  merely  tells  us  that  there 
was  an  ingenious  device,  the  second 
sentence  tells  us  that  the  salesmen 
were  particularly  welcomed  by  grwers 
during  Series  time.  Both  these  sen¬ 
tences  alert  us  to  read  (»n  and  find 
out  what  this  ingenious  device  was 
that  caused  salesmen  to  be  welcomed 
during  Series  time.  We  don’t  find  out 
until  the  last  sentcuu'e. 

So  far,  you  have  b<*en  studying 
paragraphs  for  the  purpose  nf  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  locate  the  main  idea.  If 
you  read  very  sl«)wly  during  this  ini¬ 
tial  work,  don’t  worry.  Soon  y(»u  will 
automatically  include  IrKtking  for  the 
main  idea  in  a  paragraph  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  your  n<“w  str<‘audined 
reading  ability.  When  this  time  ar¬ 
rives,  th(‘  skill-building  in  paragraph 
analysis  that  you  are  lurw  developing 
will  function  significantly  in  increas¬ 
ing  both  your  speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

.^s  the  n*‘xt  step  in  your  skill-build¬ 
ing  program,  try  to  find  th<“  main  idea 
in  the  .sev<‘ral  paragraphs  that  follow, 
without  guided  di.scussion.  Also,  try 
to  pick  up  a  little  si)eed. 

II<*re  are  your  instruc-tions: 

1.  h'ind  the  noun  or  noun  phrase 


that  names  the  basic  subject  with 
which  the  paragraph  is  concr-rned. 

2.  Find  the  group  of  words  follow¬ 
ing  the  noun  that  tells  what  tlris  sub¬ 
ject  does,  what  it  could  or  should  do, 
what  it  is,  what  it  has,  or  what  h.ip- 
p<-ns  to  it  that  is  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  having  a  paragraph  written 
about  it. 

3.  Try  to  read  each  paragraph  a 
little  faster  than  the  one  before  as  you 
apply  the  technique  for  finding  the 
main  idea. 


PARAGRAPH  1 

The  Far  West  states  continue  to  be  the 
most  rapidly  growing  region  in  the  nation, 
with  an  undiminished  How  of  migrants 
from  all  other  regions.  The  population 
gain  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  whole 
economic  structure  of  tlie  Far  West  has 
expanded  and  continues  to  expand  enor¬ 
mously.  This  is  necessary  both  to  serve 
the  needs  and  to  tap  the  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  resources  of  fhe  constant  flow  of  new¬ 
comers  to  its  labor  force.— .Safes  Manage¬ 
ment,  November  1(1,  Iff.W,  p.  lOfl 

(Tieck  the  key  id#:a: 

(A)  The  Far  West  states  continue  to 
Im‘  the  most  rapidly  growing  region  in  the 
nation. 

(H)  The  |X)pnlation  gain  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

((.’)  'I'he  wbol(‘  «‘(  i)nomic  strut  tore  of 
the  Far  West  continues  to  expand  enttr- 
inously. 

(D)  This  is  n«*cessary  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  constant  flow  rtf  newioiners 

PARAGRAPH  7 

Most  hunters  have  pet  p«“eves.  Jacob’s 
|K’t  |K*eve  was  that  he  detested  tlie  cal 
and  all  its  wild  cousins,  such  as  the  cou¬ 
gar,  the  panther,  and  the  lynx.  With  un¬ 
scientific  zeal  he  threw  the  sneaky  coy¬ 
ote  into  the  same  category,  lie  slalked 
coyotes  through  the  Hloe  Mountains  of 
Oregon  with  a  fanatical  passi«m,  hut  to 
no  avail,  lie  could  never  get  them 
within  shiK>ting  range  to  put  a  bullet 
through  their  pesky  carcasses.  “Thai’s  the 
cat  of  if,”  he  would  say.— Mike  Hevis«‘. 
“They  Tried  ft  Bef<»re,”  Field  and 
Stream,  May,  I?).'v4,  p.  40 

(.’lic(  k  the  scntcru'c  that  is  the  "hcait” 
of  this  paragraph: 

(A)  Most  hunters  have  fx-t  jx'cvcs 

( H )  Jacr)b’s  jx’t  jx-cve  was  that  he  de¬ 
tested  the  eat  and  all  its  wild  cousins. 

( (.’ )  Me  stalked  <  oyotes  through  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Orr*gmi. 

(D)  lie  ef)uld  n<-ver  get  them  within 
sh(H)ting  range 

PARAGRAPH  3 

.\mnng  engiiu'ers  and  plant  o|H‘ralors 
there’s  a  lot  of  talk  about  lodav’s  heavy 
oils— they’re  not  what  they  used  to  fx-. 
Some  of  this  is  just  old-fashioned  grip¬ 
ing.  but  we  also  find  more  than  a  grain 
ttf  fact.  Heavy  oils  hare  Ireen  made  less 
easy  to  use.  This  is  due  to  changes  in 
refining  methods.  The  newer  melhmis 


aimed  at  improving  yield  and  quality  of 
gas«>line  and  light  fuel  oils  have  affected 
the  by-pr»Kluct  heavy  oils  and  caused 
them  to  be  less  easy  to  u.se  then  the 
straight-nin  residuals  of  years  past.  So, 
you  sec,  there  is  some  substance  back  of 
all  this  talk.— A.  J.  Weber,  Vinmer,  Sep- 
temlM'r,  IJI.VI,  p.  I  OB 

Check  tlu*  par.igraph’s  basic  idea: 

(A)  There’s  a  lot  of  talk  alxuit  tmlay’s 
heavy  oils. 

( B )  Some  of  this  is  just  •)l«l-f.ishioned 
griping,  but  we  also  find  more  than  a 
grain  of  fact. 

((’)  Heavy  oiks  hate  In-en  made  h*ss 
easy  to  use. 

(D)  So,  you  see,  there  is  S4>me  sub¬ 
stance  back  of  all  tbis  talk. 

PARAGRAPH  4 

For  many  centuries,  men  administered 
plant-derived  drugs  to  heaven  onlv 
knows  how  many  sick  people  in  an  effort 
to  ctire  them.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
men  of  science  put  to  use  control-obser¬ 
vation  methfxis  to  investigate  each  plant's 
alleged  curative  |x>wers.  Kesull?  The 
mass  of  medicinal  plants  were  thrown 
«»uf  as  medical  humbugs.  \  few,  however, 
showed  real  medical  value.  These  are  still 
used  by  medical  men  in  their  dav-to-dav 
work. -Bernard  B«»senberg,  “What  l)o 
You  Know  about  Medicinal  I’lants?”  Your 
Health,  Spring,  IB54,  p.  41 

Ch(‘<  k  the  basic  idea  in  this  paragraph 

(A)  Men  administ»-nd  plant  <lerivc«l 
drugs  for  many  centuries. 

(B)  In  the  ninete«*nth  ceutiiry,  men 
investigated  each  plant’s  alleged  cura¬ 
tive  powers. 

((’)  'I'he  mass  of  mediciual  plants 
were  thrown  out  as  medical  humbugs. 
(/))  A  few  h.id  real  medical  value 

PARAGRAPH  S 

Most  of  us  do  not  need  insurance  for 
ordinary  illnesses  of  short  duration.  For 
such  illness  we  can  easily  pay  the  hills. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  Im-  insured 
against  the  catastrophic  ty|M‘  of  illness. 
This  tvjM*  of  illness  sends  a  |>erson  to  a 
hospital  for  |M‘rha|>s  months,  and  costs 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  ealaslrophic 
tyiM)  of  illness  iiu  hides  a  smashiip  in  an 
auto  accident,  a  hroken  hip,  a  had  pn-u- 
iiMinia  followeii  bv  a  series  of  smaller 
ones,  a  heart  attack,  a  serious  nervous 
lireakdown,  or  a  bad  attack  of  |x>lio.— 
W'alter  ('.  Alvarez,  Your  Health,  Spring, 
IB.M,  p.  8.1 

(Ihcck  the  main  id«:a. 

( ,A )  Most  of  us  do  not  ofx-il  insurance 
for  ordinary  illnesses. 

( B )  Wc  should  fxr  insured  ag.iinst  the 
cat.istrophic  tyjx-  of  illness. 

(C)  This  ty|X'  of  illness  sends  a  (xrr- 
son  to  a  hospital  for  months  and  costs 
thous.iiids  of  dollars. 

(D)  The  <-iitastrophic  ty|x*  of  illness 
includes  auto  acc  ident,  broken  hip.  pneii 
iiionia,  he.'irt  attac  k,  nervous  breakdown, 
aiicl  (xilio. 

Checking  Your  Accuracy 

(Jieck  your  work  vi  far  by  refer 
nng  to  the  kr*y  Ixdow.  TJie  letter  in 
[larentbeses  indicates  tlie  setitenc-e 
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that  klioiild  have  tM*eii  <4ie('ker]  in  each 
of  tf»e  para^rapfis  respectively. 

FaraKraph  1:  (A)  FaraKraph  3:  (C) 

FaraKraph  2:  (H)  FaraKraph  4:  (O 

Fara^raph  5:  (B) 

Sp««cl«cl  Practice 

You  have  iiaci  enough  practice  in 
iitidioK  tiie  main  idea  so  tiiat  you  arc 
now  ready  to  put  .v»rne  time-pressure 
on  wliile  applying  this  technique.  In 
workiuK  with  each  of  the  r*‘rnaininK 
four  para){raplis,  try  to  find  the  main 
idea  and  at  the  .saini*  tim<‘  apply  the 
s|K-ed  reading  procedures  you  learned 
in  last  month's  article. 

Here  are  s|M‘cific  instructions; 

1.  Note  the  time  at  which  you 
Ix'Kin  r<‘adin({  and  jot  it  down,  in  min¬ 
utes  and  seconds,  on  the  line  after 
flu-  phrasr*,  "'rime  l)«->j;un.” 

2.  Note  your  finishiii}'  time,  then 
siihtract  your  lM•^inninJ^  time  from  it 
ami  write  the  fij^iire  after  “Total  read¬ 
ing'  time.” 

3.  f.'heck  the  one  s<-ntenc<‘  in  the 
list  of  choic<*s  that  you  lM*lieve  is  the 
"heart”  of  the  paragraph. 

PARAORAPN  1 

Time  IreKiiti - 

From  the  earliest  days,  the  c«>iivieti(Mi 
has  lieen  RrowiiiK  amonx  the  people  and 
their  leaders  that  the  stale  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeinx  that  its  citizens  have 
a  certain  f|uanliim  of  ediK-ation.  That  the 
state  has  this  responsihility  is  shown  by 
the  stale  consliltiliims.  Ibe  hundreds  of 
school  statutes  in  each  state,  ami  the 
scores  of  decisions  of  liK-al,  state,  and 
federal  courts.  In  brief,  educatimi  has 
come  to  be  universally  rexarded  as  a  state 
function.  The  assumiition  of  ediu-ational 
control  by  the  state  is  mit  fortuitous; 
state  csHitroi  has  c<ime  liecaiise  of  the 
early  and  ever-xrowinx  belief  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  buttress  of  a  demcKralic  xov- 
emment  and  caiUHit,  tlierefore,  be  left 
too  miKli  tn  the  whims  of  any  individual 
or  of  any  community.  In  a  demm-racy, 
the  people  cannot  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  ixiMiranI  althoiixh  some  of  them 
mixht  desire  that  status.— Ward  Keeder, 
Pmhiir  SrhiMtl  AHminUlralion  IMacmil- 
lan)  * 

Time  finished - 

Total  readinx  lime - 

( A )  The  cniividion  has  Imh'II  xrusvsnx 
that  IIm*  stale  should  la*  res|amsihlr  for 
education. 

(  H )  Kdncation  hits  isane  to  la*  iiniver- 
sally  rexarde<l  as  a  state  function. 

(C)  I'he  assumption  of  i‘<hicatioii  con- 
tn>l  by  the  state  is  not  fortuitous. 

(D)  In  a  dniKK-racy,  la-ople  caniior 
fa*  permitted  to  remain  ixnoranl. 

AARAORARN  7 

Time  bexun  - 

Ideas  are  elastic  and  flesible.  They 
reach  «Hit  beyond  the  ordinary  bound', 
and  barriers.  You  have  no  rixht  tn  take 
the  sword  and  cross  the  taninds  of  other 


natiims  and  enforce  on  them  laws  or  insti¬ 
tutions  they  are  unwillinx  to  receive.  But 
there  is  mt  limit  to  the  sphere  of  ideas. 
Your  thouxhts  and  feelinxs,  the  whole 
world  lies  open  to  them.  You  have  the 
rixht  to  send  your  ideas  into  any  latitude, 
and  to  Rive  them  sweep  around  the 
earth,  to  the  mind  of  every  beinx-— H.  W. 
Beecher 

Time  finished - 

Total  readinx  time - 

( A )  Ideas  arc  clastic  and  flexible. 

( H )  Tliey  reat  h  out  la*y«)nd  ordinary 
Ixiunds  and  harriers. 

(C)  There  is  no  limit  to  the  sph«Te  »»f 
ideas. 

(D)  You  have  the  rixht  tr)  s«*nd  your 
ideas  into  any  latitude,  and  t(»  X>ve  them 
sweep  around  the  earth. 

PARAGRAPH  3 

Time  bexun  - 

Advice  and  repreheiLsiim  require  the 
utmost  delicacy;  painful  truths  should  be 
delivered  in  the  softest  terms,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  iMt  farther  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  their  diM*  effect.  A  courteous  man 
will  mix  what  i.s  conciliatinx  with  what  is 
offensive;  praise  with  censure;  dcderence 
and  respect  with  the  authority  of  admoni¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  can  be  done  in  cmisistetKe 
with  probity  and  honor.  The  mind  revolts 
axainst  all  censorian  power  which  dis¬ 
plays  pride  or  pleasure  in  findinx  fault; 
hut  advice,  divested  of  harshness, 
and  yet  relaininx  the  honest  warmth  of 
truth,  is  like  honey  ju.st  miind  the  brim 
i>f  a  vessel  full  of  wonnwiMxl.  F3ven  this, 
however,  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  bitterness  of  the  draiixht.— Fer- 
cival 

Time  finisited - 

Total  readinx  time - 

( A )  'File  mind  revolts  axainst  all  cen¬ 
sorian  |)ower  which  <lisplays  pride  or 
pleasure  in  findinx  fault. 

(B)  I'ainful  truths  should  lx*  delivered 
in  the  softest  terms. 

((’)  Kven  careful  handliiix  is  soiim*- 
tiines  insufficient  to  conc«‘al  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  draiixht. 

(I))  Advice  and  re|uehension  require 
the  utmost  delicacy. 

PARAGRAPH  4 

Time  bexun  - 

A  younx  woman  workinx  at  a  very 
modest  salary  in  a  New  York  office 
wanted  some  x<x>d  iinitaliim  iiearls.  When 
Christmas  came  and  she  was  xiven  a  $2.') 
check  by  her  employer,  she  decided 
to  x<>  to  a  x<xxl  slirre  and  spend  the 
whole  sum  on  a  strinx  of  beads.  A  new 
clerk  helped  her  pick  out  some  nice-kxik- 
inx  pearls.  She  litved  them,  wore  them 
constantly  to  work  One  day,  on  tl«c  sub¬ 
way,  the  strinx  broke  and  pearls  flew  in 
every  direction.  kiiKl  passenxe^s  helped 
her  pick  up  the  beads  and  she  lied  them 
in  her  handkerchief  until  site  cimid  lake 
them  to  tire  je"  t”  I**"  restnmx-  She 
explained  she  had  bimxht  the  strinx  there 
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a  couple  of  years  before.  When  she  went 
to  xet  the  beads,  she  had  the  surprise  of 
her  life.  She  was  ushered  into  the  mana- 
Xer’s  office.  The  new  clerk  two  years  be¬ 
fore  had  sold  this  woman  a  $2,.')00  neck¬ 
lace  for  Artemisia  B.  Bryson,  “A 

Strinx  of  Necklaces,"  HohbipM,  AuRust, 
1947,  p.  42 

Time  finished - 

Total  readinx  time - 

(A)  A  younx  woman  workinx  at  a 
very  miKh-st  salary  wanted  some  X'xxl 
imitation  pearls. 

(H)  When  Christmas  came  and  she 
was  xi'on  a  $2-5  chi-ck,  she  deciiled  to 
sja-nd  the  whole  sum  on  Ix-ads. 

(C)  She  was  ushereil  into  the  mana- 
Xer's  office. 

(I) )  The  clerk,  two  years  Ix-fore,  had 
sold  this  woman  a  $2,.5tK)  necklace  for 
!il25. 

Checking  Your  Speed 

Add  the  items  of  "Total  time”  for 
the  five  paragraphs,  anil  enter  here: 

Total  readinx  time  for  .5  pars.: 

Keadinx  rate: 

(Comprehension  score: 

Determine  the  nnmiM-r  of  words  jX'r 
minute  yon  read  hy  referrinx  to  the 
table  Irelow.  For  example,  if  your  total 
readinx  time  was  2*/^  minutes,  your 
rate  was  2fW  words  iH*r  minute. 

Checking  Your  Comprehension 

(Cheek  your  accuracy  in  findinx  the 
main  idea  in  each  of  the  paraxraphs 
hy  referrinx  to  the  table  that  follows. 
Allow  twenty-five  |Xiints  for  each  cor¬ 
rect  answer. 

Faraxraph  I:  (B)  Faraxraph  3:  ((.) 

Faraxraph  2:  (C)  Faraxraph  4:  (/)) 

Faraxraph  .'5:  (D) 

Follow-up  Practice 

You  have  been  launched  on  the 
technique  of  findinx  tlie  main  idea  of 
a  i)iiraxrai)h  ipik-kly  and  accurately. 
The  extent  to  which  you  iK'rfect  this 
skill  dejH'uds  on  how  much  yon  prac¬ 
tice.  From  this  time  on,  in  ail  your 
readinx,  do  two  thinxs: 

(1)  ForcH*  y«)ur  sjieed. 

(2)  Apply  paraxraph-readinx  tech- 
nitpies. 

(Continue  to  keep  a  record  of  your 
s|M*etl  and  comprehension  in  each  of 
your  five-minute  practice  juTiods.  You 
should  Ix'xiii  to  note  substantial  X‘diis. 

(To  hr  rontiiiurd  next  viootli)  ^ 
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BUSINESS  EDU(C.ATI()\  WOHLI) 


BROTHER  LEO  RYAN,  C.  S.  V. 

S?  Loili-  Missouri!  University 


(AtiSSli  \IEH  E('J)!S()Ml('.S  seniors  henr  a  district 
ch)thlnff  ninnof'cr  tell  them  .  .  . 


How  to  buy 

%/ 

a  graduation  suit 


CLASSKOOM  DKMONS I  HA- 
TION  enlivens  any  textliook 
principle.  Since  high  sch(K)l  seniors 
usually  purchaw  new  suits  for  gradu¬ 
ation,  the  study  of  clothing  and 
acc-essories  s<'enu*d  t«)  me  to  Ik*  the 
natural  undertaking  for  my  Consumer 
Kconomics  class  at  Spalding  Institute, 
Peoria,  Illinois.  The  class,  c'onsisting 
of  all  s«*nior  lK)ys,  resiKuuled  warmly 
to  the  ijm-stion:  “Woidd  you  like  to 
know  what  to  look  for  when  huying 
a  suit':*” 

The  initial  task  assigned  to  the  class 
was  a  study  of  the  textlxMik  pres<‘n- 
tation  on  clothing  purcha.ses.  A  chess 
discussion  based  on  that  assignment, 
text  ((iiestions,  and  discussion  prob¬ 
lems  formed  tin*  background  for  the 
activity.  Next  we  studietl  several 
mniK'ographed  pagj*s  that  were  pre- 
pare<l  by  tne  and  based  on  /Imping 
Mena  Suits,  a  release  from  th<.*  Burt*au 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home*  Kco¬ 
nomics,  Agricultural  Hesearch  Atlmin- 
istration,  I'.S.  Department  of  .\gricul- 
ture  (Misc.  Publication  No.  (iSH). 
'Hiis  illustrated  booklet  by  clothing 
s|M*cialist  C;larice  L.  Scott  is  available 
from  tfu*  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  (Government  Printing 
Offic«*,  Washington  25,  D.(G.  Tin* 
charge  is  fifteen  c*t*nts.  Sev«*ral  copH*s 
would  make  a  valuable  achlition  to  the 
consumer  living  materials  in  your 
sch(H)l  librar>. 

Myles  (Ginldard,  di.strict  matiager 
for  (airlee  (ilothes,  offt*red  his  services 
to  make  our  project  a  success.  He  vis- 
it«d  tin*  cla.ssnnim  on  two  sucxessive 
<lays,  bringing  with  him  a  inirtabh* 
clothes  rack,  on  which  In*  display(*d 
liis  line*  of  suits.  In  addition,  he 
bronglit  a  wide  selc*ction  of  slacks  for 
a  lat<*r  discussion  oii  selc*cting  trousc*rs. 
()tln*r  outside  iH*rso)is  who  would  help 
such  a  cla.ss  project  include  tin*  hi*ad 
of  tin*  m(*n’s  furnishings  sc'ction  in  a 
IcKal  dc*partmc*nt  store*,  tin*  prf*side*nt 
of  a  mc*irs  clothing  company,  or  one 
c*f  tin*  student’s  fathc*rs  who  sells  nn*n’s 
clothing. 

()pc*ning  tin*  class,  Mr.  (Genldard 
discussf*d  matc*rials,  suit  construction, 
and  fit.  Using  studc*nts  as  m<Kl<*ls,  he 
d<*monstrat(*d  flow  to  tc*ll  a  tigfit,  Icnisc*, 
and  corrc*ct  fit,  giving  a  check  list  of 
it<*ms  to  consider  wln*n  sfiopping  for 
a  rc*ady-made  suit.  An  inside  and  out¬ 
side  examination  of  the  suits,  c*sp<*- 
cially  of  jackc*ts,  was  followed  by  a 
stndc-nt  c{in*stion  pericnl.  This  first 
class  |K*ri(Kl  passc*d  rapidly  for  every¬ 
one. 

Aftc*r  lc*aving  the  suits  for  cnir  ex¬ 


amination,  .Mr.  (Goddard  r(*lurin*d  tin* 
following  day  to  discu.ss  trou.sc*rs.  He 
<*xplainc*d  tln*ir  construction  and  char- 
acti*ristics  of  propc*r  fit,  and  tin*  suit¬ 
ability  of  color  and  patt(*ni.  He  also 
stressc'd  tin*  correct  choice  of  clotfiing 
for  schcKil,  work,  and  relaxation.  Thc*si* 
discussions  pc*rmittc*d  d<*tailed  com- 
m<*nts,  not  only  on  proper  dress,  but 
also  on  tin*  imjnirtancc*  of  cleanlinc'ss 
and  in*atnc*ss,  and  tin*  corn*ct  selec¬ 
tion  of  accessori«*s. 

Similar  projf*cts  arc*  practical  in  any 
c*onsumc*r  «*conomk*s  course*.  A  daily 
rc*view  cif  buying  guidc*s,  gradc*s,  stand¬ 
ards,  and  similar  data  scnin  becennes 
dull  and  m(*aningless.  Wc*ll-integratc*d 
units  make*  a  distinct  contribution 


toward  achieving  tin*  objectives  of 
such  a  course*;  to  train  stude*nts  in 
tin*  wise  se‘le*ction,  purcfiase*,  and  use* 
of  gcKKls  or  .se*rvice*s  tliat  the*y  ne*e*d  or 
wisfi  to  acepiire*. 

lime*  alone*  can  te*ll  how  mueli  of 
the*  information  de*rive*d  from  such  a 
proje*ct  will  carry  ov<*r  into  adult  life* 
and  how  many  of  the  buying  guieie*s 
the*  students  will  re'me*mln*r.  Hut  at 
Ie*ast  our  unit  answert'd  tfn*ir  imme*- 
diate*  ne*e*d  for  fn*lp  in  se*le*cting  tln*ir 
gradu.iticni  siiit.s,  without  disrupting 
the*  class  |)rogram  or  taking  up  ten* 
mucli  valuable*  time*,  judging  from 
the*ir  appe*aranee*  at  graduation  activi¬ 
ties,  the*  time*  de*ve)te*d  to  our  study 
was  we*ll  inve*ste*el. 
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AUTOMATION’ 

AND 

'  BUSINESS 
'^EDUCATION 


WK  NOW  ('A)ME  to  the  questiui) 
previously  raised:  What  if  auto¬ 
mation  does  not  reduce  clerical  em¬ 
ployment  levels?  Then  what  kind  of 
personiKrI  wdl  be  needed  to  operate 
the  new  equipment,  where  will  this 
personnel  come  from,  and  who  will 
provide  the  necessuiy  training? 

The  answers  to  these  questions 
apply  with  eipial  forc'e  if  automation 
does  bring  uw^mployment— because  it 
will  still  be  necrnisary  to  choose  and 
train  enough  personnel  to  oi)erate  the 
new  machines  regardless  of  layoffs  or 
attrition.  For,  it  must  lie  rememlKTcd 
that  one  of  automation's  most  impor¬ 
tant  (‘ffects  will  be  on  the  qiutlifica- 
timu  and  functUtns  of  employees,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  impact  on  the  number 
of  einploy<*<*s. 

Upgrading  Employaas 

It  has  be<‘n  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  automating  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  drudgery  and  boredom  from 
ch'rical  tasks  and  to  upgrade  workers 
into  more  interesting,  more  challeng¬ 
ing  jobs.  In  this  connection,  II.  V. 
Widdo<‘s,  of  Ri'inington  Hand,  writes: 

The  end  result,  of  course,  will  l>e  the 
creation  of  new,  more  interesting  jobs  that 
only  humans  can  handle.  The  tedious, 
boring  ‘dog-work’  that  clerks  have  com¬ 
plained  about  HO  often  is  being  taken  over 
by  machines,  leaving  the  clerks  free  to 
apply  Ihemseb’es  to  the  more  interesting 
jobs.  They  wiU  find  new  opportunities  in 
their  own  or  other  departmentN,  opportu¬ 
nities  that  will  permit  them  to  move  up  to 
a  higher  level  in  terms  of  lM>th  position 
and  int'ome. 

Let’s  examine,  then,  the  types  nf 
skills  and  the  kind  of  people  re(|nired 
to  operate  the  nt'w  automatic  data- 
pruct'ssing  machines.  As  already  de¬ 
scribed,  the  machines  apparently  can 
handle  most  types  of  data-transfer 
routines  (sorting,  tabulating,  copy¬ 
ing),  so  they  can  replac'e  clerks  whose 
jobs  it  has  been  to  retype  or  rewrite 
data  already  on  record— invoices,  req¬ 
uisitions,  vouchers,  orders,  etc.  But 
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4.  Automation's  Effect  on 
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the  nerxl  to  type  the  items  first  still 
exists.  Data  must  be  prepared  in  a 
form  the  computer  can  “read.”  This 
means  that  magnetic  tapes  or  punched 
paper  tapes  must  be  prepared  along 
with  source  dficuments.  The  latter  will 
also  still  have  to  be  typed,  and  per¬ 
haps  key-punched,  for  most  systems. 
(Consequently,  typists  and  key-jmneh 
operators  will  Ire  needed  in  some  num- 
l>ers,  although  probably  far  fewer  than 
before,  to  transfer  coded  data  to  the 
magnetic  tapes  or  punchc-d  cards. 
General  clerks  and  file  clerks  will  also 
1)6  needed  to  handle  papers  and  to 
maintain  files  containing  documents 
of  original  record  (perhaps  until  mag¬ 
netic  tapes  are  admissible  as  corn- 
|H*tent  evidence). 

In  most  other  categories,  the  com- 
put<*rs  will  require  workers  of  average 
or  sup<*rior  intelligence  who  jxissess 
a  rf'asonable  degree  of  manipulative 
ability.  The  relative  number  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  offices  and  the  degree  of  ex- 
jK'rtiM'Ss  required  of  them  are  l>eing 
raised  v<*ry  substatitially  by  the  use  ol 
these  computers.  Operators  will  have 
to  be  able  to  reatl  well,  work  easily 
with  numb<*rs,  follow  direc'tions  in¬ 
telligently,  reason  logically,  atid  under- 
.stand  and  analyze  problems;  and  they 
will  have  to  be  able  to  make  quick 
decisions.  The  criteria  established  by 
one  large  insurance  company  lor 
selecting  employees  for  the  new  jobs 
were;  exp<-rience  with  the  company, 
|)roficicncy  in  matlxmatics,  and  col¬ 
lege  training.  The  latter  ({ualification 
was  ctinsidered  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential,  and  some  of  the  employees 
finally  selt*cted  were  not  college  grad¬ 
uates.  Every  effort  was  made  to  use 
jHTSons  on  the  company  payroll. 

Enter  the  Technicians 

While  the  routine  o|)f‘ration  of  the 
machines  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these 
higher-level  workers,  the  technical 
jobs  of  planning,  programming,  and 
maintenance  will  demand  large  num- 
l>ers  of  traiiKHl  tt'chnicians,  many  with 


college  backgrounds.  (Even  some 
highly  technical  activities  are  being 
eliminated  by  improvements  in  the 
computers  that  enable  them,  by  means 
of  automatic  programming,  to  prepare 
their  own  instructions.) 

At  this  point,  however,  a  complicat¬ 
ing  and  disturbing  factor  enters  into 
the  picture.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  people  who  just  do  not  have  the 
basic  ability,  intelligence  level,  or 
necessary  background  knowledge  (in 
mathematics  or  reading,  for  instance) 
to  learn  how  to  operate  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  machines?  Vannevar  Rush,  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  scientists, 
wartime  director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  He*search  and  Develoj)ment, 
and  one  of  tlie  pioneers  in  computei 
tt*chnology,  has  pos«*d  the  problem  in 
this  fashion : 

The  introduction  of  automation  up¬ 
grades  skills.  It  takes  far  more  skill  to 
build  and  maintain  a  complex  device  than 
merely  to  feed  a  machine.  When  the  re¬ 
adjustment  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  an 
individual  increases  his  own  skills,  by 
training  as  the  change  occurs,  there  is 
benefit  all  around.  .  .  .  But  there  are 
those  who  cannot  learn  new  skills,  who 
have  in  fact  strict  limitations  on  their 
value  to  society  hecau.se  of  physical  or 
mental  limitations. 

That  the  Congressional  Committee 
investigating  automation  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  question  is  evidenc-ed  by 
the  following  interchange  between 
James  P.  Mitchell,  United  States  Sec¬ 
retary  of  I>abor,  and  Grover  W. 
Ensley,  staff  director  of  the  ('om- 
mittee: 

MR.  ENSLEY:  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
(previous)  witnesses  have  indicated  that 
in  the  process  nf  technological  develop¬ 
ment  we  are  upgrading  employees.  They 
are  moving  to  better  jobs,  rc(|iiiring  more 
skills  and  more  technical  training.  How 
are  we  going  to  employ  the  people  who 
make  good  routine  workers  but  do  not 
have  the  basic  stuff  or  the  education  or 
background  for  these  mure  skilled  posi¬ 
tions? 

SECRETARY  MITCIU:!.!.;  I  think. 
I  doctor  Easley,  that  we  have  always  been 
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CONCLUSIONS  If 


*  Aufomation  will  proceed  at  an  ever>faster  rate 
because  office  eiecutives  see  in  its  use  the  means  of 
coping  with  the  shortage  of  clerical  workers,  increasing 
office  efficiency,  cutting  office  costs,  and  securing  in¬ 
formation  hitherto  unavailable. 

*  It  cannot  be  predicted  at  this  time  whether  or  not 
automation  will  cause  clerical  unemployment.  However, 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  immediate  importance,  because 
of  the  present  shortage  of  clerical  personnel  and  the 
long  period  of  time  required  in  planning,  obtaining, 
and  systematizing  the  use  of  the  data-processing  machines. 

*  Automation  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
qualifications  and  functions  of  employees.  Many  new  and 
interesting  jobs  on  the  technical  and  highly  skilled  levels 
will  be  created;  they  wi.l  require  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
petence  in  the  fundamental  skills,  and  a  good  educational 
background. 

*  Specialized  clerical  workers — stenographers,  book¬ 
keepers,  typists — will  hardly  be  affected  by  automation. 
As  a  result,  business  education  curricula  and  practices 
in  these  fields  will  continue  essentially  as  heretofore. 

*  The  greatest  impact  of  office  automation  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  on  those  in  the  general  clerical  classifications. 
Data-processing  machines  are  designed  to  take  over  the 
highly  routine  and  repetitive  jobs  presently  performed  by 
the  relatively  unskilled  general  clerical  workers. 


•  In  all  probability,  most  general  clerical  workers  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  abilities  or  aptitudes  to  qualify 
for  automated  machine  operation  and  planning.  The 
guidance  of  competent  students  into  business  education 
programs  will  become  increasingly  more  important. 

•  Because  the  schools  are  not  training  general  clarical 
workers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  present  demand, 
there  is  no  great  need  for  retrenchment  in  basic  programs 
such  as  these. 

•  Because  the  machines  are  so  expensive,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  high  schools  will  institute  training  programs 
for  many  years.  Probably,  the  main  function  of  the  schools 
will  be  to  acquaint  students  with  the  existence  of  data- 
processing  equipment,  its  nature  and  functions,  and  its 
role  in  the  electronic  office  of  tomorrow. 

•  Training  personnel  to  prepare  the  work  and  to 
operate  the  electronic  machines  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  data-processing  equipment  manufacturers.  Com¬ 
panies  using  the  machines  will  also  set  up  on-the-job 
training  programs  in  conjunction  with  the  manufacturers. 
Most  operating  personnel  will  be  chosen  from  the  com¬ 
panies'  employment  rolls. 

•  The  increasing  need  for  people  with  proficiency  in 
the  fundamental  skills  and  with  good  liberal  education 
backgrounds  may  result  in  a  re-examination  of  the  entire 
secondary-school  curriculum. 


confronted  by  that  problem.  You  may 
recall  the  statistics  I  mentioned,  which 
showed  that  the  unskilled  laborini;  groups 
since  1910  have  been  reduced,  in  relation 
to  the  labor  force,  quite  dramatically.  You 
miKht  ask  the  question,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  people?  They  have  moved, 
where  possible,  into  hitcher  skills;  they 
moved  perhaps  into  trade  or  service.  You 
asicht  alv>  ask  what  became  of  all  the 
servants  tliat  people  used  to  have,  when 
it  was  said  that  they  cannot  do  anything 
else?  They  have  moved  into  production 
fobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  so-called 
unskilled  worker  will  find  a  level,  and  our 
whole  system  of  increasing  basic  educa¬ 
tion  and  increasing  training  should  he 
directed  at  employing  a  person  at  the 
highest  potential  skill  that  he  has.  There 
will  always  be,  I  beliesre,  room  for  persona 
to  exercise  their  higltest  potential  skills, 
whether  that  he  at  the  unskilled  level  or 
higher. 

Now,  tfie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  general 
clerical  workers  who  will  l>e  displaced 
by  automation  probably  do  not  possess 
the  intellectual  ability  or  the  basic 
skills  necessary  to  operate  the  new 
machines  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  Most  of  them  are  people  of 
limited  ability,  not  even  capable  of 
learning  such  skills  as  b<M>kkeeping 
and  stenography,  although  they  do 
know  how  to  typewrite— some  well, 


others  indifferently.  However,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  personality  and 
social  adjustment,  they  are  normal  in 
every  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  workers  are  best  equipped  to 
perform  efficiently  the  numerous  rou¬ 
tine,  monotonous  jobs  found  in  large 
ofiRt'cs,  the  jobs  that  reejuire  little  or 
no  thinking,  imagination,  training, 
arithmetic  or  English  ability,  or  the 
necessity  for  making  decisions.  In 
these  jobs,  they  develop  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  dexterity  and  psychological 
security  from  performing  a  job  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  person  with  a  high  I.Q. 
would,  in  all  probability,  become  un¬ 
happy  and  restive  on  such  simple  as¬ 
signments  within  a  short  time.  Hound 
pegs  must  be  fitted  into  round  holes, 
and  square  pegs  into  square  holes. 

As  high  school  students,  these  work¬ 
ers  were  usually  classified  as  slow 
learners.  Tbeir  I.Q.’s  were  l)elow  9f) 
(approximately  .30  per  cent  of  our 
high  school  population  falls  within 
this  group),  and  they  were  consider¬ 
ably  retarded  in  reading  and  arith¬ 
metic  ability.  The  clerical  practice  and 
recordkeeping  courses  they  took  were 
built  around  the  simple,  clerical  skills, 
training  in  one  or  more  office  ma¬ 
chines,  typewriting,  and  some  reme¬ 


dial  work  in  English,  arithmetic,  and 
reading. 

Untrained  Workers  Abound 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  great  many  general  clerical 
workers  entering  offitvs  have  had  little 
or  no  clerical  training  in  sc-hool.  Be¬ 
cause  of  inability,  <lis<-oiiiagement, 
apathy,  antagonism,  or  economic  need, 
they  leave  high  school  before  gradua¬ 
tion.  Less  than  half  of  all  the  .students 
who  enter  high  school  remain  to  grad¬ 
uate!  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  jobs 
these  workers  fill  are  so  simple  that 
they  require  little  or  no  previous 
training. 

Frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  Iw-en 
the  practice  of  guidance  personnel  to 
program  low-iibility  students  for  gen¬ 
eral  clerical  cours<-s,  especially  if  there 
was  no  pl.ice  else  to  put  them.  There 
has  l)<*en  a  definite  hierarchy  of 
courses  in  many  high  sc1km)I  sy.stems— 
academic,  commercial,  and  genc>ral 
clcrrical  or  vcK'ational— with  the  latter 
often  .serving  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
all  those  unable  to  succeed  in  the  first 
two.  W.  H.  k'vans,  c*xcrcutive  vice- 
prc*sidc-nt  of  N'O.MA,  himself  u  former 
commerc  ial  teac  hcT,  deplores  the  temd- 
ency  on  the  part  scjmc;  tc*achers 
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and  student  couiiMdors  to  K'lide  bri^^iit 
students  into  noncominereial  eours«'S. 
“They  s«*eni  to  n*serve  the  not-so- 
hriKht  for  the  hiisiness  subjects/’  he 
says.  “'Ilijs  is  a  tragic  mishandling  of 
our  nation’s  youth.  Teachers  should 
recoKni/.e  that  training  in  office  pro- 
ct'diire  and  tt'chnirpie  can  lead  a 
youiiK  man  or  woman  to  wotiderful 
opfrort  unities.  Office  executives  are 
always  on  the  l<K)kout  to  up((rade  of¬ 
fice  workers.  Some  of  the  nation’s  top 
hiisinessmen  ^ot  their  start  in  office 
work.’’  And  Hussr'll  J.  Hosier,  presi- 
<lent  of  the  Nati<jnal  BiisitU'ss  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  state's  that  “The  old 
stigma  «)f  the  ‘commercial’  department 
l>ein){  the  dumping  grounds  of  the 
sch(M)l  still  holds  in  many  schools;  hut, 
fortunately,  that  deplorable  situation 
is  Immiik  improved.” 

Reach  for  Better  Students 

For  some  reasori  or  other,  there  is 
a  widely  held  Ix-lief,  es|M‘cially  arnoiiK 
those  who  have  never  worked  in  •»!- 
fii*«‘s,  that  clerical  occupations  recpiire 
little  or  no  inlelliKence  f)r  knowledge 
of  fundamental  skills.  On  the  other 
hainl,  parents  have  often  Iwen  to 
blame,  for  tln-y  have  insisted  that  their 
children  tak<‘  cours4‘s  leading  to  white- 
collar  jobs,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
lack  the  basic  hackKround  and  skills. 
Up  until  now,  how«*ver,  the  demand 
f<»r  Keneral  clerical  |M‘rsonnel  has  Imhmi 
so  )4reat  that  most  graduates  and  drop- 
«*uls,  no  matter  h<»w  |MK)rly  piepared 
•»r  inc'omiM-teiit,  have  lM*en  able  to  «»h- 
tain  j<jhs.  Hut,  with  the  intr<Mluction 
•*f  automation,  K«'»eral  clerical  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  will  undouhti'diy 
tsHitract.  It  will  Iw  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  for  s<-h(Mils  and  parents  to  miule 
low-uhility  students  away  from  un- 
s|M*cializ<*d  clerical  (K'cupations  into 
more  suitable  ty|M*s  of  employment 
and  to  eni-oiiraKe  hiuh-ahility  students 
to  train  f<»r  the  mor<-  exacting,  up- 
^ru<l«‘d  jobs  that  will  accompany 
automation.  Hiisinessmen  can  ciKiiwr- 
ate  with  etiucators  in  helpiiiK  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  «-ffective  program  in 
hiisint'ss  I'ducation  and  in  recruiting 
more  capable  students  into  the  pro 
Kiam. 

A  small  niimlMT  of  more  intelligent 
and  able  |>eople  do  enter  tin*  (general 
clerical  field  for  various  reasons. 
(Frohahly  most  of  them  are  academic 
liiKh  scIhmiI  students  unable  to  K'>  In 
ttillene.)  Herlrert  A.  Tonne,  a  leading 
hiisiness-rHiiication  authority,  remarks; 

Thcrr  is  little  K-irnlifk-  evidrmr  that 
those  who  have  taken  xeiieral  clerical 
traininn  itrograms  in  high  scho«»ls  do 


better  as  general  clerks  than  those  who 
did  not  have  that  training.  Some  of  the 
studies,  in  (act,  indicate  that  those  who 
have  had  clerical  training  in  higli  school 
do  not  do  as  well  on  the  job  as  those  who 
have  not  had  clerical  training  in  school. 
Tlie  reasiin  for  this,  Iwwever,  is  probably 
that  tlM»se  wbo  t<*ok  tbe  clerical  cumeu- 
luin  were  negatively  selec-ted  in  the  first 
place.  Inasmuch  as  a  poorer  caliber  of 
students  is  attracted  to  the  clerical  pro¬ 
grams,  they  do  rMit  do  as  well  on  the  jerh 
later  as  the  intrinsically  superior  students, 
even  tluiugh  tliese  superior  students  have 
not  had  specific  clerical  training 

However,  matiy  of  these  untrained 
sujM'ricrr  workers  U'ave  their  low'cr- 
level  j^ths  a.s  scK>n  as  they  actpiire 
hiKh-lt  •v<*l  skills,  or  they  move  up  the 
promotional  ladder  into  managerial 
|)ositions.  Some  companies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  maintain  in-service  traininn 
programs  to  train  prornisifig  clerks  in 
the  higher  skills  and  kn*)wlcdges; 
others  pay  for  their  tuition  in  sch<M)ls 
and  colh'ges.  There  will  always  he*  a 
demand  for  intelligent,  well-train<“d 
capable  office  |M‘rsonnel.  The  workers 
needed  to  ojK-rate  the  automated  of¬ 
fice*  machines— the  programmers,  the 
cenlers,  and  others— will  c«)me  from 
this  group. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Nor- 
lM*rt  Wiener,  who  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  basic  conce'ptual  thinking 
underlying  automation,  may  have 
made  a  profound  observation  in  stat¬ 
ing  that,  “Taking  the  Second  Indus¬ 
trial  Hevolution  as  acc-e>mplishe*<l,  the- 
average*  human  In'ing  of  me-diexre  at¬ 
tainments  or  U‘ss  has  nothing  to  sell 
that  it  is  worth  anyone-’s  mone-y  to 
buy.”  On  the  either  hanel,  jK-eiple  eil 
intelligence,  well  gre)unele><l  in  the  fun- 
dame'iital  skills,  peisse-ssing  seHiie 
mathc'matical  ability,  anel  capable*  eif 
thinking  leigically  will  have  practically 
limit le*ss  eippeirtunitie's. 

Iloweve-r,  if  we  take  at  face  value* 
the  assuranc-es  eif  businessmen  anel 
(hive-rnment  eifficials  that  autennatieHi 
will  neit  cause*  une-mployment,  it  will 
Ih*  nt*c-e*ssary  to  finel  jeihs  e*lse*whe-re*  for 
the  displac‘e*el  marginal-ability  ire-eiple- 
whei  fe)rme*rly  cheise*  the-  gene-ral  cler¬ 
ical  eK-c-upatiems.  Whe-re-  and  heiw  to 
place  the*m— in  facteiries,  he-hinel  sales 
counte*rs,  eir  in  heime-s  as  domestics— 
will  tax  the  best  e*fforts  e)f  inelustry, 
the  schends,  CIe>vernme-nt,  organi/.e*d 
lalner,  welfare  age*ncit*s,  psycheeleegists, 
and  guidance*  ce>unseie)rs. 

A  weml  e>f  cautie>n  imist  Ik-  seninele-d 
at  this  ix)int!  In  any  c-emside-ratieHi  e)f 
se)-calle*el  slem-  Ie-arne*rs  e)r  pe-e)ple*  with 
apparently  he-low'-ave*rage  I.Q.’s  and 
limite*d  inte-lle-e-tual  capacitie*s,  we*  must 
ne)t  alleew  e»urselve*s  tei  iM-cemu-  inHe*x- 


ihle  and  eletgmatic.  We  must  ned  fall 
intee  the*  errer  ejf  assigning  any  eme 
|)e‘rse)n  or  grexip  ed  pe*rse>ns  irrevex-ahly 
into  certain  harel-anel-last  ability  clas- 
sificatiems.  Te)  categerri/.e  large  groups 
e)f  students  e)r  adidts  as  “seipe-rieer”  er 
“ave*rage”  err  “Ix-Ierw  ave*rage*’’  err  “ehrll  ’ 
may  he  ust*ful  for  adnrinistrative  pnr- 
jrerses;  hut  ter  der  ser  may  result  in 
marke‘d  injnstic-e*  and  harm  ter  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  Ferr  erne  thing,  erur  measur¬ 
ing  instruments— intellige*nce*  tests,  ap- 
tituele  tests,  |)e*rsernality  te*sts— are*  at 
pre-sent  much  terer  cruele,  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  ferr  errerr  in  interpre*ting  the*m 
much  terer  gre*at,  ter  permit  accurate 
classificatiern,  pre*dictiern,  guielance, 
anel  place*ment  in  indivUlual  ca.ses.  Ferr 
anerthe-r  thing,  sc-herlastic  failure  err 
me*eliert-rity  elex's  nert  necessarily  imply 
lack  erf  native  ability.  There  are  alto- 
ge-the*r  terer  many  stuele*nts  in  scheMrls 
texlay  wher,  In'caeise  erf  the-ir  antager- 
nism,  apathy,  e-mertiernal  elifficultie-s,  err 
erf  uncernge-nial  family  anel  sex-ial  hack- 
grerunels,  der  nert  werrk  ter  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  anel  wher  are,  as  a  re*sult, 
lahele*el  “slerw  learners,”  “nernaca- 
ele*mic,”  “nernve*rhal,’’  “vex-atiernal,” 
“general.”  Y’e*t  eve*ry  te*ache*r  can  cite- 
se*veral  instance's  erf  stuelents  wher, 
whe*n  cernfrernte-el  with  the  mertivatierns 
anel  re*spernsilrilities  of  the  werrkaelay 
werrlel,  prerve*el  themseivt's  capable  erf 
jM-rferrming  e*fftx-tively  ern  the*  highi'st- 
level  tyires  erf  jobs. 

The  Human  Potential 

In  discus.sing  this  matte-r  he-ferre  the 
Oerngre-ssietnal  ('ermmitte-e,  Vannevar 
Hush  inaele  the  ferlletwing  |X‘rtine-nt 
e-ermments: 

”...  I  der  nert  letser  siftht  erf  the  fact 
that  we  have  many  ametnK  us  wher  are 
incapable  erf  merre  than  exceedingly  simple 
|K*rfermiance.  And  1  certainly  der  nert  wish 
ter  se-e  changes  that  weruld  deprive  thenr 
erf  the  crpperrtunity  ter  render  their  service 
in  their  hiimhie  ways.  Hut  I  alser  feel  that 
we  sermetimes  erveremphasize  this  perint, 
and  that  there  are  very  few  men  indeeei 
wher  are  nert  capahle  erf  learning  to  der 
merre  cermplicated  and  useful  skills,  if 
they  are  willing  ter  learn,  if  they  are  en- 
ceriiraged  to  der  so,  and  if  the  full  cerst  erf 
leaniing  is  shared  by  the  empleryers  and 
unions  alike.” 

Ye-t,  elcspite  the  jxrssihle  dt*creaseel 
elemund  for  general  cle-rical  werrk<*rs 
in  the*  future  as  a  ri-sidt  erf  etffice 
autermatiern,  it  i.v  douUtjnl  tvhrtlicr 
there  will  he  very  mueh  change  for  a 
hmn  time  in  the  size  of  business  edu- 
cation  enrollments,  the  kind  of  stu¬ 
dents  etiterinfi  these  cotirses,  and  busi¬ 
ness  education  curricula  and  praiiires. 
This  apparently  cerntraelicterry  c-ernclu- 
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Percentage  of  Total  Enrollment  of  Secondary 
School  Students  in  the  Business  Education  Courses 
in  the  United  States  for  the  Years  1948-1949* 


Course* 

No  Enrolled 

All  (.rodes 

Per  Cent  of 
Enrollment  All 

General  Business  Education 

279.577 

52 

Business  Arithmetic 

249,690 

46 

B<X)ld>eeping 

472.163 

87 

Typewriting 

1.216.142 

22.5 

Shorthand 

421,635 

78 

Business  Law 

130.585 

24 

Business  English 

56.620 

1  0 

Office  Practice 

108.201 

20 

•Adopted  from  the  Bienmol  Surycy  of  tducofioe  i<*  the  United  Stotes,  I948-I9S0,  Chopter  5, 
"Offerings  ond  Enrollments  *n  High  School  Subiects,  1946-1949"  U  S  Office  of  Education 


sioti  stems  from  the  fact  tliat,  as 
previously  mentioned,  substantial 
iiumlH'rs  of  people  with  little  or  no 
formal  clerical  training  in  the  hi^h 
schools  have  entered  the  general  cler¬ 
ical  occupations.  The  nation’s  second¬ 
ary  schools  just  tio  not  train  enough 
s|H*cialiy.ed  and  iM)nspeciali/ed  cler¬ 
ical  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
hnsiness  and  government.  As  a  residt, 
very  lar^e  numlrcrs  of  untrained  cler¬ 
ical  p«‘rsonnel  (academic  students  iin- 
ahle  to  K”  I*’  college,  hi^h  scIumiI 
dropouts,  middle-aned  married  women 
with  time  on  their  hands)  have  iM-en 
able  to  secure  and  are  holding'  non- 
s|)<*ciali/ed  clerical  jobs,  many  with 
considerable  success.  Very  few  work¬ 
ers  are  fired  because  of  incom|H-tency. 

The  table  above  presents  <-nroll- 
ments  in  business  education  courses  in 
the  United  .States  for  the  years  1948- 
1949.  These  figures,  however,  need 
additional  clarification  if  wt*  are  to  ^et 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of 
clerical  workers  in  all  classifications 
wh«)  received  their  initial  training  in 
tin*  secondary  scIkkiIs  of  the  country. 
For  one  thing,  tfie  figures  represent 
the  total  enrollments  for  all  gradt'S. 
Thus,  more  than  one  in  every  five 
pupils  (22.5  in*r  cent  of  those  enrolled 
in  grades  nine  through  twelve)  was 
taking  ty{X‘writing,  hut  the  enrollment 
in  second-year  typ<*writing  was  only  a 
tliird  of  the  first-year  typewriting  en¬ 
rollment  and  tin*  decrease  in  third-year 
tyjwwriting  was  even  more  pro- 
noiinct'd.  Th<*  U.  S.  Office  of  Flthica- 
tion  states:  “The  relatively  large  en¬ 
rollment  in  first-year  typing  is  to  Ik* 
<*x|K*cted  b<*cause  of  the  large  num)K*r 
of  students  who  take  it  for  |M*rs«)nal 
use  and  the  relatively  few  fu'gh  scfuxfls 
that  offer  a  s<*cond  or  tfiird  year  of 


this  subject.”  Thus,  it  is  logical  to 
deduct*  that  only  a  r<*latively  small 
percentag<*  of  thos«*  who  t(K)k  typt*- 
writing  did  so  for  vcx-ational  reasons. 

The  same  situation  (*xists  in  short¬ 
hand.  St*cond-year  enrolhn**nts  were 
only  44.4  pi*r  cent  of  first-year  enroll¬ 
ments.  This  decrease  in  enrollm«*nts  in 
the  second  y<*ar  was  due  in  part  t(» 
th(*  large  numl)(*r  of  sch(M)ls  that  of¬ 
fered  <mly  one  year  of  this  subject, 
'fhe  Offict*  of  Education  explains  that 
“it  is  safe  to  assuim*  that  those  who 
pursue  either  shorthand  or  typing  lor 
as  mucfi  as  two  yt*ars  are  taking  the 
subject  for  a  v(K-ational  purpose  and 
that  some*  of  those  wh<»  take  these  sub¬ 
jects  for  only  one  year  fiave  a  V(Ka- 
tional  purjKise  als<*.”  Similarly,  in 
b(M)kkeeping,  most  pupils  elected  the 
suhj<*ct  for  oiu*  year  oidy;  17  |M*r  cent 
continu(*d  for  a  second  year,  and  a  lew 
carried  it  for  a  tfiird  year.  It  would 
seem,  tlierefore,  that  the  numlM*r  of 
well  -  trained  typists,  stenographers, 
and  b(M)kke<*|K*rs  witfi  s<*veral  y<*ars  of 
preparation  in  th(*ir  major  fields  is 
rather  small,  considerably  less  than 
one-fiall  tin*  total  enrollment  in  the 
subje<*t  fii*lds.  'that  it  is  presently  in- 
suffici(*nt  to  meet  the  demands  of 
business,  industry,  and  civil  s«*rvice  is 
evidencc*<l  by  the  severe  shortage  of 
workers  in  tliese  skilled  classifications. 
Private  busin(*ss  scfiools,  parcK-fiial 
schools,  and  colleges  are  doing  tlieir 
part  ill  training  skilled  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  but  the  situation  remains  tigfit. 

TIk-  figures  in  tlie  table  alnive  are 
deceptive  for  other  reasons.  They  do 
not  make  allowances  for  duplication 
of  courses;  the  same  pupils  who  took 
typing  were  firobably  also  taking  ste- 
nograpfiy,  biMikkeeping,  or  other 
courses.  In  addition,  tfie  raw  figuri*s 


make  no  allowance  for  the  large  nuiii- 
lM*rs  of  students  who  fail  subjects  or 
drop  out  of  scfuKil  lK*fore  graduation, 
(’.iris  who  take  only  one  term  of  ste¬ 
nography,  for  instancT,  and  tlu*n  c*itlu*r 
fail  the  c-oiirse  or  leave  schiMil  can  in 
no  way  fn*  c*onsulert‘d  jKitential  ste¬ 
nographers.  Finally,  tin*  t*nrolhiu*nt  in 
officK*  practice  classes  is  so  small,  even 
on  an  absohiti*  basis,  and  the  need  for 
m*nt*ral  clerical  |M*rsonnt*l  has  lK*en  so 
great  (42.5  per  cent  of  all  cleric.d 
workers  are  in  this  category)  that  tlu* 
demand  couhl  have  been  im*t  only  b> 
tbe  entranct*  of  untrained  or  partially 
trained  |K*ople  into  the  field. 

These  statistics,  together  with  the 
statt*m(*nts  of  the  Offici*  of  E<hicatioii, 
would  indicate  ( I )  that  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  numfK*r  of  those  who  take 
business  courses  do  so  for  v(K*ational 
reasons  or  ultimately  actually  work  in 
the  field  of  their  s|>eciali/.atioii;  (2) 
that  most  clerical  training  is  on  tfie 
skilled,  s|K‘ciali/.ed  h*vel;  and  (3)  tliat 
th(*  schiMils  train  only  a  small  |M*r- 
centage  of  tfie  |M*ople  entering  tfie 
nons|H*ciali/.<*d  field.  If  thesi*  conclu¬ 
sions  are  true  (and  (*mpirically  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are), 
then  th(*re  will  Im*  no  cause  for  the 
scIkmiIs  to  retr<*nch  in  their  busini*ss 
ediK-ation  programs  as  automation  Im*- 
eomes  increasingly  widespread.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pri*sent  programs  may 
very  well  lM*gin  to  expand,  liecaiise 
business  and  (>overnm(*nt,  as  tht*y 
become  inori*  selective  and  inde|K*nd- 
ent  in  their  choice  of  cleru'al  |M'rsonnel 
with  the  intnMluction  of  automation, 
will  no  longer  he  forced  to  bin*  mar¬ 
ginal  and  untrained  workers  and  will 
concentrate,  instead,  on  tfie  trained 
priMliict  from  the  scfiools.  As  geni*ral 
c’lerical  office  jobs  l)<*come  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain,  many  students  wlio 
formerly  dropped  out  before  gradua¬ 
tion  lM*eaus4*  jobs  were  so  plentiful 
may  now  find  it  advisable  and  even 
necessary  to  remain  in  scIkhiI  to  secure 
as  much  training  as  |Missible  in  order 
to  compete  more  su(-e<*ssfully  in  the 
tigliter-or  more  s<*lective— lalnir  mar- 
k«*t.  Mr.  Evans  of  NOMA  lielieves 
that,  l>y  l9fM),  th<*  eatch-iip  in  niim- 
lK*rs  of  young  |M*ople  entering  the 
lafxir  market  may  priKfiice  keener 
coin|M*tition  for  availafile  jobs  and  en¬ 
courage  the*  kind  of  sc*lf-improvc'mc*nt 
that  nc‘c*(fs  no  explanation  to  those 
who  soiigfit  jobs  in  the  clepr<*ssion. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  at  this  time* 
to  fore*te*ll  the*  se-lieMil’s  role*  in  tfie*  Age 
of  tfie  Ele*c*tronic  Offiee*.  Probafily,  at 
pre*sc*nt,  it  will  l>e*  nmrely  te>  make* 
( ('.imliuueil  nu  l‘anf  W ) 
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One  tug  reveals  visual  aids  (above)  on  pica  and  elite  spac¬ 
ing,  letter  styling,  letter  placement,  or  envelope  addressing 


Turn  window  shades  into  typing  charts 


ESTHER  G>  ROSS/  Concordia  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


HAVK  you  t*v<*r  erased  a  ^rKMl  il- 
liistratiriii  from  your  chalklntard, 
only  to  draw  it  aKaiti  in  haste  the  next 
<lay?  'I'he  students  didn’t  understand 
the  first  prest'iitation,  so  you  had  to 
reteac-fi  it  the  next  day.  Dor-sn’t  this 
situation  often  make  you  thitik:  "I 
wish  I  eould  leave  that  illustration  on 
the  Intard  for  a  while.” 

I  had  the  ehanet*  to  do  somtihinK 
alxmt  this  in  a  workshop  at  Ball 
Stat«‘  Teachers  Oollejte,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.  After  trying  s<*veral  materials 
and  methcMis,  I  printed  some  charts 
on  a  white,  vinyl  plastic  window 
shade.  A  felt  immi  and  hlack  ink  made 
for  such  pens  wi*r<*  my  only  tends.  Per¬ 
haps  color  would  have  made  tin* 
charts  more  ineaninKlul,  hut  one  ex- 
IM'riment  with  erdor  did  not  prove 
stu'c«‘ssful. 

Tin-  shade*  I  us<*<l  is  3  f«*et  wide  hy 
ft  fe«*t  loiiK-  Only  4  feet  an*  used  for 
the  actual  chart,  howev»*r;  2  f<*et  are* 
le*ft  eni  the  redler.  The  t*e)st  e>f  such  a 
shade  is  ainnit  $1.25,  and  it  can  l>e* 
puri-hase*d  in  any  hemie-furnishiiiKs 
s<*ctie>n  e>f  a  department,  variety,  e)r 
furniture  ste)re*.  llie*  felt  pen,  which 
e'an  In*  us(*d  feir  eitlu'r  illustratieni  work, 
e-e>m<*s  in  a  kit  with  ink  and  cleaner. 
'I’he  kit  e)r  the  |H*n  aleme  can  In*  pur- 
chasc*el  at  me>st  lKM>k  e>r  e>ffic'<.*  supply 
.steircs.  The  kit  sells  fe)r  $4.(M).  Feir 


the>se  whe)  have  never  us«*d  a  felt  pt*n 
iH'feire,  iiLstructiems  fe)r  its  care  and  use 
are  packt'd  with  it. 

The*  shades,  ed  ce)ur.se,  are  e)n  roll¬ 
ers.  The  reillers  are  fastened  to  a 
piec*e  e)f  1/ 4-inch  plyweNxl,  13  by  40 
inche*s.  'Tliis  plyweMnl  is  reinfe)rce*<l  hy 
a  frame*,  so  that  it  can  he  hung  em 
a  wall  like  a  picture.  The*  same  brack¬ 
ets  that  weadel  Im*  us<‘d  to  metunt  a 
shade*  at  a  winde)w  are  use*d  to  fasten 
i*ach  shaele  to  the*  plyweKKl.  Tliese 
hracke*ts  se*ll  fe»r  1 5  cents  a  pair.  There* 
is  renan  te)  me)imt  six  shade*s,  erne 
alM>ve  the  either,  on  a  plyweMKi  Iniard 
ed  this  size. 

How  to  Draw  Chart 

In  making  each  chart,  first  draw 
it  em  a  sheet  ed  pa|M*r  as  it  will  he 
in  its  final  ferrm.  Then  fi({ure  emt  a 
.scale-such  as  Vi  inch  ecpials  1  inch. 
Outline  the  chart  reriiKhly  in  |H‘ncil  em 
the  shade.  Finally,  with  the  felt  pen, 
draw  the  final  ferrm  in  hlack  ink. 

In  planning  charts,  the*re  are  s(‘v- 
eral  precautiems  te>  ferllerw.  I)e>  nert  try 
te)  u.s(‘  tern  much  printin^.  Tex)  many 
weirds  make  the  chart  hard  tei  read 
freim  a  distanc'f*.  Ke*t*p  erne  basic 
theiuKht  em  each  chart.  Print  numbers 
and  weirds  lar^e*  eneiuKh  and  in  in¬ 
tense  eiieiuKh  black  sei  that  students 
can  re*ad  the*m  at  a  reasonable  dis- 


tanc-e.  It  is  a  ^exxl  idea  tei  plan  each 
chart  sei  that  lH*).'inninK  and  advanct'd 
concepts  are  presenteel  em  separate 
halves.  By  deling  this,  the  chart  ne^*ds 
tei  Ik*  unre)lU*d  in  a  Ix'ginninK  class 
only  as  far  as  yemr  preliminary  pres- 
e*ntatiem  warrants. 

A  well-made  chart  will  he  an  en- 
larKe*el  handhexik  feir  any  tyjie  ed  sub¬ 
ject.  Rathe*r  than  lexik  through  inde*xes 
anel  hexiks,  my  typt*writinK  students 
Hive  a  epiick  ihe*  wall  chart 

anel  the*n  resume  their  typiiiH  exer¬ 
cise.  UnreilliiiK  the*  chart  a  fe*w  inches 
sheiws  a  brief  emtiine  ed  the  principle 
inveilvi*d  in  the  whede*  chart.  A  num- 
Imr  ed  typiiiH  basics  are  printeel  in 
large*  enough  letters  feir  every  memlx'r 
eif  the  class  tei  read. 

The*se*  charts  have  pre)ve*el  very  u.se- 
ful  feir  r(*view  in  beith  lM*ginning  anel 
aelvanceel  typing  classt*s.  A  chart  can 
Ik*  piillc'el  deiwn,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  basic  principle  is  refreshed  in 
a  student’s  mind.  A  transfer  student 
can  stuely  the  charts  to  learn  the 
preK*t*dure*  that  yemr  class  feillows.  The 
te*ache*r  whei  presents  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  tei  twei  eir  three  .st'ctiems  ed  typing 
can  make  the  task  a  little  easier  by 
using  these  charts. 

Of  t*eiurse,  you  may  use  the  charts 
in  either  clas.st*s.  But  why  not  in 
typing,  texi':* 
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Semester  Tests 


A(;A1N,  Bi'siness  Enrt.ATioN  Would  is  presfiitiiin 
t<'sts  cDVfrinn  tht*  semester’s  work  in  business-education 
c-onrses.  'Fhes**  eight  second -semester  tests  have  Iwc-n 
carefully  c-onstructed  hy  the  authorities  listed  at  the  right. 
P«'rmission  to  rt'pnKluce  any  or  all  of  the  tests,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  is  hereby  granted. 

Although  some  teaclu-rs  may  prefer  to  expand  certain 
phases  that  are  dealt  with  only  in  a  summary  way  here, 
others  will  he  able  to  use  these  tests  in  duplicated  form 
without  alterations  (except  for  omission  of  answers,  of 
course) . 

h'or  reasons  of  space,  answ«,*rs  have  Iwen  omitted  in 
cases  where  c-xtench’d  resi>onses  are  recpiirc-d— in  the 
H<M)kkeeping  test  and  in  Sc'ction  I  of  the  Office  and 
(derical  Practice  test.  In  all  other  cases,  answers  are  shown 
in  italics. 


BOOKKEEPING:  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Virginia 
BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC,  BUSINESS  LAW:  R.  Robart 
Rosenberg,  James  F.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Marie  M.  Stewart,  Stonington 
High  School,  Stonington,  Connecticut 
GENERAL  BUSINESS:  Vernon  A.  Musselman,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
OFFICE  AND  CLERICAL  PRACTICE:  Fred  Archer,  State 
Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 
SALESMANSHIP:  John  W.  Ernest,  Los  Angeles  City 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE:  Madeline  S.  Strony,  Edu¬ 
cational  Director,  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  Arithmetic 


'f’liis  test,  l)as<‘(l  on  a  one-year  course-  in  feositiess  ariilmn-- 
tie,  covers  tlit*  f nnclainentals  and  tests  tfie  student’s  al>dity 
to  use  arithmetical  tools  in  fiis  iiior**  aefvanced  work  in  the 
snl)ject.  Allow  2  |H)ints  for  eacli  corn-ct  answ'<-r  in  Se-ction 
I,  5  (mints  in  Se-ction  2. 


riie  ((liotient  is  T.’Sfi.  It  the  divisor  is  12,  the  dividend  is 

(a)  IS.  (h)  711.  («•)  7t)S,  (</)  $1,752. 

A  (rrtKhut  of  d.S7l)  is  obtained  when  15  is  ninlti()he<l  l>y 
(a)  171,150,  (It)  .$,015.  (c)  .'1.825,  (<l)  80. 

■5(K)  is  2.50'l  of  a  nninlMr.  ITh-  . . far  is  (a)  2<K),  (h) 

2.50;  (r)  7.50;  (d)  1,2.50. 


At  c«‘nts  jM-r  [xninel,  a  |M-rson  can  hoy  ((«)  .5,  (h) 

10,  (c)  20,  (a)  151  (rounds  for  .1il5.  tl 

An  article  costing  $1.5  is  sold  for  $20.  The  (x-r  cent  of 


To  the  riglit  of  each  of  tfie  following  statements,  write  the 
h-tte  r  identifying  the  answe-r  tfiat  t  e)m()l«-t«‘s  tfi«-  stat<-in«-nt  cor- 
rettly. 

1.  m  of  $2.4(M)  is  (a)  $12,  (h)  $21.  (r)  $.10,  (d)  $100  e 

2.  .56.4?  ex()ress«-d  as  a  di-cimal  to  tfie  n«‘ar»*st  Inindretli  is 

(a)  ..56,  (fc)  ..564,  (c)  .5.fVl.  (d)  .56.4  « 

1  48  is  3/4  of  ( « )  1 6,  (  b )  :16,  ( c )  60.  ( d )  64.  d 

4.  1254?  less  tfian  72  is  («)  8,  (It)  9,  (c)0i,  (d)  81.  c 

.5.  .'16?  expres.sed  as  a  frae  tion  in  lowest  terms  is  ( a )  72/200, 

(b)  36  100,  (c)  18/.50,  (d)  9/25.  d 

6.  1.50?  of  $20  is  (fl)  $10,  (h)  $20.  (c)  $30.  (d)  $50  < 

7.  16^1?  more  tlian  $8-4  is  (a)  $14,  (h)  $70,  (c)  $84,  (d) 

$98.  d 

8.  The  sum  of  1/4  and  1/0  and  1/8  and  1/2  is  (a)  5/0,  (h) 

24/2.5,  (c)  1  1/24 (  (d)  20.  t 

9.  2/3  is  [(a)  1/6,  (h)  Ml,  (c)  .5/9,  id)  1»]  less  than 

5/6.  a 

10.  The  differ«*n<‘e  fx-twr-en  .3/4  of  a  ton  arnf  4/.5  of  a  ton  is 
[(a)  1/20,  (h)  100,  (c)  1,.5(X),  (d)  1.0(H)]  (rounds.  L 

11.  'The  niimlx-r  that  is  .37^%  less  than  $^H)  is  (a)  $37. .50, 

(h)  $7.5,  (c)  $12.5,  (d)  $275.  r 

12.  The  niimfrer  tliat  is  60?  more  than  80  is  (a)  32,  (b)  48, 

(c)  60,  (d)  128 .  d 


An  article  costing  $1.5  is  sold  for  $20.  The  (rer  cent  of 
marku(r,  based  on  retail,  is  (a)  I'klM/l^;  (b)  75?.,  (r) 

(d)  25%. 

An  article  originally  marked  at  $8  is  sedd  for  $0.  The 
(rer  cent  of  disctrnnt  given  is  (a)  2.5?,  (b)  .33Mi?i  ( c ) 
.50?,  (d)  75%. 

A  man  iKrngfit  a  .3/4  interest  in  a  business  for  $I2,<MM) 
'I'he  friisiness  was  valued  at  (a)  $.'1,0<H);  (b)  $9.00<», 
fr)  $I6,(HK);  (d)  $48,(HH) 

An  agent  received  $.50  commission  on  a  sale.  If  he  re¬ 
ceived  .5?  on  the  sale,  the  sale  amounted  t<r  (a)  $45,  (b) 
$2.50,  (c)  ,$1,(HH),  (d)  $4,7.50. 

Tfie  smallest  amount  of  money  for  whicli  you  can  (rur- 
cfiasi-  a  wasfn-r  listed  at  $196,  terms  5/10,  2  '10,  n/00,  is 
(a)  $3.92,  (b)  9  80,  (r)  $182  48,  (d)  $180.20 

discount  sr*ries  of  10?  and  20?  is  ei(ual  to  a  single  dis¬ 
count  of  (a)  10'^,  ib)  16' it)  44'/..  id)  5(r/. . 

An  article  cersts  ((a)  $17.50,  (b)  $18,  (r)  $32,  (d) 
$32. .501  after  and  10'/.  is  dc-diicted  from  the  list 

pric  e  erf  $25. 

Tfie  flanker’s  int»*rest  on  $240  at  6' 'I  lor  80  days  is  ( a ) 
$l.fH),  (b)  $3.20.  (c)  $241  60,  fd)  $243  20. 

Tfie  accurate  interc-st  on  $7.5  at  4'51<  lor  IH)  days  is  (a) 
73.9tf,  (b)  15i.  (c)  $75.74,  id)  $7.57.5. 

A  man  sfrerit  $24,  whic  h  was  6".  cif  his  tot  d  earnings. 
Ilis  total  earnings  amounted  to  la)  $28,  (b)  $144,  (e) 
$376.  id)  $4(H) 
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27.  A  coat  Ibtfx]  at  154  ij»  *old  for  140.50.  The  per  errnt  of 
dfKount  is  (a)  10%,  (b)  2(n.  (c)  25%,  (d)  .T5'A%.  c 

28.  An  article  is  listed  at  $12  Irrss  16%%.  To  rcKiiice  its  price 

to  19  an  additional  ((a)  10%,  (b)  20%,  (c)  25%,  (d) 
33'/4%)  must  l»e  given  .  .  .  .  a 

29.  A  desk  sold  for  $96  after  a  markup  of  20%  of  thr-  original 

cost  had  lieen  added,  'lire  original  cost  of  the  desk  was 
(a)  $76.80,  (b)  $80,  (c)  $112,  (d)  $115.20.  .  b 

30.  The  5'year  premium  rate  for  insuring  a  house  is  4  times 

tlie  rate  for  1  year.  The  premium  on  a  Ikiusc  insured  for 
$10,(K)0  for  5  years  Is  [(«)  $.m  (b)  $375,  (c)  $2,250, 
(d)  $3,000]  if  the  annual  rate  is  %%.  .  a 

tICTION  2 

1.  Men’s  shirts  are  listed  at  $28.80  a  dozen.  If  a  discount  of 

20'^-  and  10%  is  allowed  a  customer,  at  what  price  dries 
each  shirt  retail?  .  . SI. 73 

2.  Rer  rindilioned  vacuum  cleaners  cost  a  dealer  $48,  less 
20^/  and  10%.  Ifow  much  should  he  get  for  the  cleaners 

if  the  markup  is  20%  of  tlie  retail?  143.20 

3.  If  monr-y  is  worth  6%.  to  how  much  will  an  Investment 

of  $3,800  amount  in  88  days? .  $3,855.73 


4.  A  m<;rchant  discounted  his  uwn  2-inonth  $1,.500  note  at 

the  hank  on  July  18.  The  hank-discount  rate  was  5%. 
find  the  amount  received  by  the  merchant.  $1,487.08 

5.  Find  the  rnonthiv  installment  payments  due  on  a  type¬ 

writer  piirchasea  on  the  following  terms:  Typewriter 
listed  at  $96,  subjc'c-t  to  disc-ounts  of  20'^  and  10%;  terms, 
5%  off  for  cash,  or.  if  purchased  on  the  installment  plan, 
25%  down,  and  the  balance  in  8  equal  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  $6.48 

6.  Property  valued  at  $32,000  was  insured  for  $24,000.  Fire 

caused  a  loss  of  $28,000.  Find  the  amount  of  indemnity 
paid  by  an  insurance  company:  (a)  under  a  policy  con¬ 
taining  a  coinsurance  clause;  and  (b)  under  an  ordinary 
iwlicy .  (a)  $21,000;  (b)  S24.000. 

7.  Tlie  average  monthly  wage  of  a  worker  who  retired  at 
age  65  was  $280.  Find  the  primary  monthly  lienefit 

payments  to  which  he  was  entitled.  .  $82 

(Formula:  55%  of  the  first  $110  of  the  average  monthly 
wages,  plus  20%  of  the  next  $240  of  average  monthly 
wages. ) 

8.  An  oil  c.-ompany  declared  a  2%%  dividend  on  24,000 

shares  of  common  stock  having  a  par  value  of  $100  each 
What  was  the  amount  of  the  dividend?  .  $66,000 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Bookkeeping 


In  addition  to  sampling  the  trt'hnical  topics  covered  in 
the  second  semester,  this  tt«t  makes  an  eflort  to  cover  the 
entire  txiurse. 

Problems  1,  3,  4,  and  5  remiire  the  preparation  of 
Journal  entrii's.  TIh;  teaclier  should  decide,  depending  on 
his  inethorl  of  instruciion,  wh«*ther  to  rorjuire  general  Journal 
entries  or  c'ombined  cash  Journal  entries. 


1.  (6  ptHntt)  Assume,  as  bookkerwr,  that  the  totals  of  the  Pay-  g 
roll  Register  are  as  follows:  Earnings,  $3,200;  O.A.B.,  $61; 
and  Income  Tax  Deductions,  $374.  Prepare  the  Journal  en¬ 
tries  to  r«*cord  this  information  and  also  to  record  the  expense 
and  liability  of  your  company  for  a  similar  amount  of  old-age 
benefits — $64. 

2.  (14  fxHnti)  Assume,  as  bookkeeper,  on  May  31  the  following 
halarues:  Cash,  $12,200;  O.A.B.  Payable,  $126.40;  Income 
Taxes  Payable,  $300;  Salary  P'xpense,  $6,320.  Assume  also 
that  four  working  days  have  elapsed  since  the  last  weekly 
pay  day;  the  amount  of  salaries  earned  in  these  four  days  is 
$1,200. 

(a)  Prepare  the  following  T-ac'Counts:  Cash,  Salary  Expense, 
Salary  Payable,  O.A.B.  Payable,  Income  Tax<«  Payable, 
Profit  and  Ijnu  Summary. 

ib)  Enter  the  above  information  directly  in  the  ac'counts. 

C)  Close  the  .Salary  Expense  Account  into  the  Profit  and 
I»ss  .Summary  Account.  Balance  and  nile  the  Salary 
Expense  Aoerrunt. 

d)  Make  a  reversing  entry  In  the  T-accoiinfs  as  of  June  1. 

e)  Enter  the  follrrwing  information  in  the  T-accounts  from 
the  Payroll  Register  as  of  June:  F'arnings.  $1,700, 
O.A.B.  $34;  and.  Income  Tax  Deductions,  $165. 

3.  (7  pointt)  Prepare  Journal  entries  for  the  following  trans¬ 
actions: 

April  2  Purchased  $840  worth  of  merchandise  from  P.  C. 
Trimble  on  account. 

12  Cave  a  60-day,  .5%  note  to  P.  C.  Trimble  in  payment 
of  our  account. 

June  11  luued  a  check  to  P,  C.  Trimble  in  payment  of  our 
rrote  and  interest  due  today. 

4.  (4  points)  As8«mie  that  the  company  bv  which  you  are  em- 

Gi'erl  as  bookkeeper  has  a  balance  of  $356  in  its  reserve  for 
debts  account.  Prepare  Journal  entries  to  record  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

April  16  Wrote  off  the  past-due  account  of  Ernest  Jones, 
$72.  ax  uncoll«*<‘tihl«'. 

30  Increased  thr*  reserx’e  for  bad  delits  by  V4%  of  the 
total  monthly  charge  sales.  The  charge  sales  for 
April  were  $.3,620. 

5.  (4  prWnts)  Record  the  following  transactir>n  in  the  Journal: 
Bought  a  new  electric  typewrit«*r  for  $325  cash  an«l  an  old 
typewriter.  The  old  typewriter  cost  $160  and  had  a  book 
value  of  $40  at  the  time  of  trade-in.  ( Use  the  current  date  ) 


6.  (Allow  15  points  each  ior  the  correct  comjdetinn  of  the 
adfnstmcnt,  adjusted  trial  balance,  profU-and-htu  statement, 
and  halaru  e- sheet  columns— 60  jtoints  in  all.  Deduct  2  juiints 

for  each  error.)  As  a  bookkeeper  employed  by  O.  O.  Bris- 
»ane,  you  obtained  the  following  trial  balance  on  December 
31  last  year. 


O.  O.  Brisbane,  Proprietor 
Trial  Balam-e 
December  31,  19- - 


C^ush 

$  2,063.10 

Notes  Receivable 

850.00 

Accounts  Receivable 

4,391.50 

Reserve  ft)r  Bad  Debts 

1865 

Men  handiM*  Inventory,  Janiiar)  1 

1,006  45 

Delivery  Equipment 

Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 

1,200  00 

Ihdivery  Equipment 

360  00 

Advertising  Supplies  on  Hand 

195  00 

Prepaid  Insurance  . 

47.25 

Awounts  Payable 

2.248.00 

O.  O.  Brisbane,  Capital 

7,110.99 

O.  O.  Brisbane,  I>rawing 

1,025.00 

Sales  .  . 

15,449.00 

Sales  Returns  and  Allowances 

1,103.69 

Purchases 

9,266.75 

Purchase  Returns  and  AllowaiK-es 

.37.40 

Salaries  . 

2,872.00 

Rent  Expense  ... 

770.00 

Advertising 

67.4.3 

l>ehvery  Expense 

373.70 

Interest  Income 

7.63 

$25,231.87  $25,231.87 

Assume  that  vou  have  the  following  information;  then,  pre¬ 
pare  a  10-column  work  sheet  ( Note:  Some  teachers  may 
refer  to  require  an  8-coIumn  work  sheet): 
a)  The  merchandise  inventory  on  December  31  was 
$2,100.45. 

ib)  Salaries  earned  brrt  not  due,  $128. 

c)  Prepaid  insurance  as  of  December  31,  $36 

d)  Accnied  interest  on  notes  receivable  on  hand.  $3.57. 

e)  The  inventory  of  advertising  supplies  is  $66.78. 

f)  The  delivery  equipment  is  to  be  depreciated  at  the 
annual  rate  of  25  per  cent. 

(g)  P'stimaterl  losses  due  to  bad  debts,  1  per  cent  of  net 
sales. 

Instbuctions:  (a)  Prepare  a  work  sheet;  (b)  Record  the 
.adjusting  entries  in  the  general  Journal. 

7.  (20  points)  Prepare  a  Profit-and-I.x>ss  Statement  for  O.  O. 

Brisbane  from  the  information  obtained  in  Problem  6. 

8.  (20  points)  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  for  O.  O.  Brisbane 
from  the  information  obtained  in  Problem  6 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  Law 


For  each  corr(x;t  response  in  Section  1,  sct)re  two  points, 

I  for  each  one  in  Section  2,  score  five  points.  u 


I 


SICTION  1 

To  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 
word  or  phrase  that  conii)Ietes  the  statement  correctly. 

1.  A  person  designatcHi  by  u  will  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 

the  will  is  a  (an) - .  executor 

2.  A  (an) - indorsement  renders  the  instrument 

iion-negotial>li;.  restru'tive 

3.  The  unauthori/x'd  signing  of  anotfier’s  name  to  a  nego¬ 
tiable  instrument  is  Known  as - .  forgery 

4.  The  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  to  keep  an  offer 

op<-n  is  known  as  a  ( an )  - .  option 

5.  The  private  creditors  of  a  partner  have  first  claim  on 

his - assets.  persontil 

H.  An  innkeeper’s  right  to  hold  property  of  a  guest  for  an 
unpaid  bill  is  a  ( an )  ■  .  innkeeper’s  lien 

7.  A  rule  of  law  that  applies  to  the  piirchast*  of  giKnls  by  a 

buyer  at  his  own  risk  is - .  rtneiit  eniptor 

H.  The  charging  of  a  rate  of  interest  aliove  the  legal  rate  is 

known  as - .  usury 

9.  One  who  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  particular  business 
transaction  is  a  (an)  -  agent.  special 

10.  An  addition  to  a  will  is  a  (an) - .  codicil 

11.  A  court  order  directing  that  a  certain  thing  shall  or  shall 

not  l)e  done  is  called  a  (an)  - .  injunction 

12.  The  approval  by  a  principal  of  an  unauthorized  act  of 

his  agent  is  called  a  ( an )  - — .  ratification 

13.  When  the  maker  of  a  note  refuses  to  pay  it,  the  note  is 

Siild  to  l)e - .  dishomtred 

14.  If  money  damages  will  not  comprmsate  an  injured  party, 

a  c-oiirt  of  crpiity  may  rerpiire - . 

sf>ecifir  performance 

15.  TTie  written  instrument  transferring  title  to  real  proin-rty 

is  < 'ailed  a  (an)  - .  deed 

Ifl.  Tlie  legal  d(Knim«‘nt  creating  an  agency  is  known  as  a 
( an ) - .  power  of  attorney 

17.  .StfX'k  that  is  bought  back  by  a  corporation  that  has  pre¬ 
viously  issin*d  it  is  known  as  - .  treasury  stork 

18.  A  note  payable  to  a  nonexistent  or  imaginary  person  is 

( imsiflered  payabh-  to  — - .  hearer 

19.  In  no  case  may  the  total  family  Ix-nefits  under  Social 

Security  exceed  $ - a  month.  2(t() 

20.  Hetirr-ment  benefits  under  the  Social  Sr'curity  Act  are 

baserl  on  the  average  monthly  wage  up  to  $ - .  .3.50 

21.  A  person  who  receives  a  mortgage  on  a  house  as  security 

for  a  loan  is  called  a  (an) -  mortaaeee 

22.  Dis  idc-nds  of  a  cf)rporation  are  declared  by  the  -  — . 

.  directors 

23.  If  the  princin-'l  discharges  the  agent,  the  contract  of 

agenr'v  is  enderl  by  -  -  -  recorntiou 

24.  In  orfler  to  make*  an  insurance  ctintract  birnling,  the 

insurer!  must  have  a  (an) - —  insurable  interest 

2.5.  If  a  nartnership  agrr‘ement  makes  no  provision  for  profit 
distribution,  profits  are  divided -  erpuilly 

SICTION  i 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  cumw,  stating  your  der  ision 
and  giving  a  one-line  reason  for  it. 


1 

I 

I 


w 


1.  The  payee  of  a  rM'gotiuble  note  signed  his  name  t>ii  the 
back  of  tlie  instrument  and  delivered  it  to  Farley.  Farley 
wrote  over  the  payee’s  indorsement,  "Fay  to  Kolx'rt  J 
Farley  or  order.”  Can  he  legally  do  this? 

Yes.  The  holder  may  convert  a  blank  indorsenwttt  into  a 
full  or  special  indorsement. 

2.  Burke  carried  a  fire  insurance  policy  on  his  garage.  Hr 
carelessly  threw  a  lighted  cigarette  on  the  fliMir,  rausiiig 
the  garage  to  Ire  destroyed  by  fire.  Can  he  cxrllect  from  the 
insurance  company? 

Yes.  The  purjn>se  of  fire  insurance  is  to  safetptard  anainst 
the  results  of  neg/igcnce. 

3.  Weber,  an  oIBcer  of  the  Hill  Packing  (Corporation,  learned 
that  a  building  owned  by  the  company  was  not  insured 
against  fire.  He  obtained  a  fire  insurant'e  poliev  on  the 
property  in  his  own  name.  In  case  of  fire,  could  Weber 
collect  on  his  irolicy? 

.Vo.  A  contract  for  fire  insurance  is  one  of  indemnity 
Weber  mmt  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  at 
the  time  the  loss  occurs. 

1.  In  a  fit  of  anger,  Canrell,  a  bus  driver,  strikes  a  passenger 
who  tenders  him  a  $5  bill  for  fare.  (Cun  the  pass<Miger  sue 
the  bus  cxrmpany  fur  damages? 

Yes.  A  principal  is  liable  for  the  torts  of  his  agent  or  em 
ployee  committed  while  engaged  on  the  business  of  the 
print  ifHtl. 

5.  Wright  iKrrrowed  $.5(K)  from  Kelly.  He  gave  Kelly  ten 
shares  of  stork,  with  authority  to  s<*ll  them  in  the  event 
the  loan  was  not  repaid.  May  W’right  revoke  Kelly’s 
authority  to  sell  the  stink? 

No.  Kelly  had  an  interest  in  the  .subject  matter.  An  agertcy 
coupled  with  an  intere.st  may  not  be  revoked. 

a.  Nash  sued  the  partnership  of  Hall  and  Kent  and  obtained 
a  iudgincnt  for  $3,000.  The  firm  was  insolvent.  May  Nash 
collect  the  amount  of  the  judgment  from  Hall,  who  has  a 
large  |><>rsonal  fortune? 

Ye.t.  Every  partner  is  persotudly  lUdde  for  f/w’  debts  of  the 
firm  if  the  firm’s  assets  are  ru>t  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
of  the  creditors. 

7.  Snyder  built  a  house  in  such  a  way  that  the  living-room 
b;iy  window  on  the  seixmd  floor  «•xtcndl■<^  over  the  land 
of  his  neighlmr.  Did  he  violate  a  right  of  the  neighl'or? 
Yes  The  neighbor  may  take  court  actitm  to  force  Snyder 
to  eliminate  the  overhang. 

S  The  land  on  which  a  hoiisr-  stands  is  neederl  by  the  city 
for  a  rixreation  center  May  the  land  l>e  taken  away  from 
the  homeowner  if  he  refiis«-s  to  sell  it? 

Vet.  The  right  to  take  private  prt>perty  for  public  use  u 
known  as  the  right  of  "eminent  ilomain.’’ 

9.  (ioiighl.m  wa.s  the  owner  of  a  large  business  pro|M‘rty.  He 
rented  a  store  in  the  building  to  l.arsen  and  agreed  to 
accept  as  rent  20  jwr  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  business 
I  )id  this  agreement  ni.ike  him  a  partner? 

Vo  .\  fHirtnership  relationship  presupposes  authority 

10  CiMik’s  average  eiirnings  while  emfiloyed  amounted  to  $27.5 
.1  month.  How  much  would  his  primary  monthly  iN-nefit 
amount  to  when  he  retired  on  SiM-ial  Security? 

It  uould  total  593  .50,  cori.tivfng  of  $00  50  (55%  of  $110), 
plus  $33  (20%  of  $105) 


EBSDSI  Salesmanship 


SICTION  1 

After  <-ach  statement,  circle  ‘"Iruc’’  oi  "FaLsr-”  (2  points 
eai'h ). 

1.  It  is  prwr  practice  for  the  salesman,  in  at- 
tempting  to  obtain  an  interview,  to  give  half- 
dis<  losed  facts  in  the  hope  that  the  customer 

will  desire  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.  True  False 

2.  In  attempting  to  obtain  an  appointment  with 


a  (iiosinrct,  the  salesman  should  sixecify  a  ilefi- 
iiite  time  for  the  interview 

3.  'file  sales  talk  should  lie  lilierally  supplied 

with  appeals— as  many  as  possible. 

4.  .All  customers  teml  to  judge  merchanrlise  on 

the  same  basis. 

5.  Argument  is  more  imwerful  than  suggestion 
III  selling  to  women  buyers. 


True  False 
True  False 
True  False 
I  rue  False 
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TriM- 

’I'nH- 

Tnir 


Trut' 

'Inn- 

'I'riH- 


FiiUr 

htlsf 

Falsr 


KalM- 

Fnlsr 

hdlsf 


H.  A  c'Uf»torn<*r  will  t<*‘'>''i'^lly  •l«'v<-l<>i)  a  hiKh  rr- 
Kar«l  for  you  if  you  liavi-  a  IiikIi  rvj^ard  for  his 
oniitions.  Trut'  Kalw 

7.  ffio  KaU'Siiian  kIkiiiKI  clalioratf  on  flif  drtails 
of  prrHiiii-tiori  or  iiianiifadiirinK  pitK-**ss«'s  in 
orih  r  to  iiiak**  tin-  tiistoiiirr  inorr  intrri-sto<l 
in  th<‘  apnroarh. 

H.  It  is  poksifih*  to  classify  ciistoincrs  so  that  a 
salcsjM'rMin  can  foretell  exactly  how  a  custom¬ 
er  will  react  at  a  given  tinw. 

9,  In  sf'lling,  the  emphasis  slioiild  Ik-  placed  on 
what  the  mere  haridis*-  hi  ratla-r  than  on  what 
it  dtM'H. 

10.  A  (h'sire  to  ixisse-ss  an  article  may  lx-  aroiivil 
hy  allowing  the-  customer  to  handle  the 
artie  U'. 

1 1.  Selling  is  a  scienee,  not  an  art. 

12.  (aNiel  saU'smen  are  lufrii,  n<»f  made. 

13.  The  salesman  must  s«*ll  himsedf  IM-Iore  In-  t  an 

I  xjiect  to  sell  his  merchaiKliv.  7'rne  False 

14.  The  salesman  shoultl  shtiw  additional  giHKls  of 
the  same  tyiie,  even  though  the  customer  h  is 
indiciited  satisfaction  with  an  artitle  already 
shown. 

13.  If  the  salesman  is  enthusiastic,  the  pros|)ect 
is  likely^  to  develop  enthusiasm  alNiut  the 
salesman’s  prtMlutts. 

10.  In  order  to  hiiiltl  up  the  value  of  an  article 
in  the  customer’s  mind,  tin-  sali-s|>erst»n  should 
emphasize  price  early  in  the  sales  interview. 

17,  Kvery  sales  talk  should  include  an  ap|)eal  to 
some  Inlying  motive. 

IH.  In  presi-nting  men  handisi*,  the  ohjeet  is  to 
show  a  willingnc*ss  to  present  as  much  mer- 
chandisi'  of  a  particular  kind  as  tin-  store  or 
department  carries  in  strnk.  Trut  Falsi- 

19.  'I1ie  salesman  should  always  try  to  suggest 
articles  that  will  harmouiz4‘  with  the  giKxis 
fust  iKiiight.  True  l-'iihf 

2t).  An  item  has  valui*  only  if  the  customer  sei's  it 

and  is  willing  to  pay  lor  it.  7'rne 

21.  llie  priei-  of  an  item  indic-ates  its  value.  True 

22.  One  of  the  sali-sman’s  chief  johs  is  to  make 
iN'ople  di.ssatisfie<l  with  what  they  have.  7'rne 

23.  I)ealer  sales  presi-ntations  are  most  siicci-ss- 
ful  when  the  salesman  usi*s  the  pride  ap|M-al.  'I'rue 

24.  When  the  sales[M-rson  is  at  a  loss  as  to  addi¬ 

tional  selling  |)oints  to  pres«*nt,  he  should  im¬ 
mediately  try  to  close  the  sale.  Triii- 

23.  An  ohjec-tion  hy  the  customer  indicates  that 

the  sale  is  lost.  'I'riie 


'I'rue 

7  rne 

True 

True 


hal\r 

Falsi- 

hiisf 

Falsi- 


Falsi- 

Falsf 

Falsi- 

Fiilsr 

False 

False 


MCTION  7 

To  the  right  of  eaeh  of  the  following  i|ui‘stions  or  statements, 
write  the  letter  of  the  si-lei-tion  that  In-st  answers  thi-  c|uestiou 
or  completes  the  statement.  (23  points  eaeh.) 

26.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  falsi-?  (a)  The 
salesman  shoidd  discover  the  customer’s  needs  or  wants 
anil  gear  them  to  his  priKlui-t  presi-utation.  (h)  The 
salesman  creates  a  nei-d  or  want  for  the  priMliu-t  he  si-lls. 

( r )  The  customer’s  di-eision  to  huy  may  grow  out  of 
either  a  rational  or  an  emotional  huying  motive,  (i/)  In 
si-lliug  i-onsumer  giaals,  huying  nwitives  are  more  i-om- 
monly  employi-il  than  rational  motives.  h 

27.  You  are  attempting  to  sell  a  retail  griM-er'on  the  idea  of 

stinking  voiir  line  of  prinlui-ts.  Whith  of  the  following 
would  offer  the  strongest  appi-al?  («)  "You  know.  Mr. 
Jimi-s.  Mr.  Smith,  down  the  strii-t,  stm-ks  this  line.”  (h) 
"Mr.  Smith  has  askiil  me  to  drop  in  to  si-i-  you  and  tell 
you  why  he  feels  Hiesi-  priMlui-ts  are  so  profitahle  for  gro- 
t-i-rs  in  this  area.”  (r)  '‘1  was  just  talking  to  Mr.  Smith, 
lie  thought  you  ought  to  si-i-  this  line  In-i-ause  it  oroviiles 
a  22  iM-r  cent  markup.”  (<l)  "Mr.  Smith  was  telling  me 
that  he  Ix-lieves  his  high  turnover  and  22  (vr  i-ent  mark¬ 
up  on  these  items  is  due  to  the  shelf  liK-atiou.”  i/ 

28.  The  la-st  wav  to  learn  to  apply  sales  prini-iples  is  to  (a) 

get  into  a  si*1ling  joh,  (h)  take  part  in  sales  demonstra¬ 
tions  ill  the  t-lussriMini,  (r)  read  as  many  InMiks  on  the 
siihjei-t  of  salesmanship  as  (sossihle,  hi)  e\|)osi-  yourself 
to  the  tai-tii-s  of  different  kinds  of  salesmen  and  analyze- 
their  sales  nn-tliiMls.  a 

29.  The  essence  of  salesmanship  is  ( « )  isinipulsion,  ( h ) 
argumentation,  (c)  (lersuasion,  (d)  fact  presentation.  r 

36.  If  a  sali-sman  in  a  retail  store  si-i-s  a  customer  approach¬ 
ing  thi-  isiiinter,  she  should  (a)  huss  hersi-lf  with  the 
arrangement  of  mercliandisi-,  (b)  striki-  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  another  clerk,  (r)  wait  for  the  customer  to 
say  something  (d)  come  forward  promptly.  d 


■31.  If  a  ciistoiiH-r  approaches  a  salesperson  with  a  re<|uest 
for  an  article  that  is  definitely  not  suit«-<J  to  her  neerfs, 
the  .lalespr-rson  shoiihl  (a)  cater  to  her  wishes;  (h) 
bring  out  articles  that  are  more  appropriate  ami  demon¬ 
strate  them;  (c)  bring  out  the  requested  item,  then  sug¬ 
gest  more  suitable  merchanrlise  (d)  suggest  that  she 
take  more  tiim-  in  c-onsidering  the  article  la-fore 
buying.  r 

32.  The  suhrspi-rson  should  stop  showing  merchandisr  when 
the  ( iistomer  (a)  says,  "1  guess  I’ll  nave  to  Icxik  around 
some  more";  (h)  seems  dissatisfit-d  with  the  assortment, 

(e)  seems  unc<-rtain  aliout  the  value  of  the  article 
shown;  (d)  Ik-coiiu-s  int<-rested  in  cim-  or  two  of  the 
articles  shown.  d 

'3-3.  Whit  h  of  the  following  stat(-m<-nts  is  most  likelv  to  inake 
the  customer  s«*«-  the  value  of  your  prixluct?  (a)  "\in»- 
out  of  ten  |x-opl»-  uv-  this  motor  oil,  Mr.  Warren.”  (h) 
"'I'liis  motor  oil  is  sufficiently  de-waxed  not  to  gum  up 
high-compression  motors;  cons<-«^uentl^,  it  provi<u-s  you 
with  long<-r  o|x-rating  efficiency.’  (c)  ‘This  is  an  eastern 
motor  oil  that  is  vastly  different  from  the-  ch«-a|x-r  wc-s- 
ti-rn  oils,  Mr.  Smith.”  id)  "This  high-grade  brand  is  the- 
Ix-st  on  the-  mark«-t.”  h 

•34.  in  orcler  to  do  an  «-ff«-ctive  job  of  discovering  m-w  ciis'- 
tomers,  the  saU-sman  'm-<-ds  ph-nty  of  (a)  initiativi-, 

(h)  tact,  (c)  frii-ndship,  (</)  ambition.  « 

35.  Indic-at(-  the  tyjM-  of  o|x-ning  «-x«-mplilii-d  by  this  statc-- 
im-nt;  "Mr.  (aistomer,  Mr.  Join-s  from  Air  Farts  told 
m<-  that  you  are  a  h<-avy  user  of  aircraft  paints.  Last 
month  we  tixik  an  ordc-r  from  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  has  now 
ri-ord«-r«-d  for  tin-  third  time-,  lb-  is  v»-ry  happy  with  tla- 
‘HH’  p.iints  and  would  like-  to  havi-  you  sec-  the-  line-.” 

(a)  Curiosity  o|x-nc-r,  lb)  Hc-fc-rc-ncc-  approach,  (e) 

Sc-rvk-c-  approach.  Id)  Anc-cclotc-  approach.  h 

36.  Indicate  the-  ty|x-  of  o|x-ning  c-xc-uiplific-d  by  this  cjuc-s- 

tion:  “Woiilcl  you  lx-  intc-re-stc-d  in  cutting  your  invoi'-c- 
costs  in  half,  Mr.  Smith?”  (a)  Que-stion  opener,  (h) 
siirvc-y  approach,  (c)  significant  fact  o|X-ning,  (d) 
rc-fc-rc-nec-  o|x-ning.  a 

37.  Indicate-  the-  tyjx-  of  oix-ning  e-xe-mplifie-el  by  this  state  - 
me-nl;  "Mr.  Hrowu,  I'll  Ix-t  you  wciuld  like  to  se-e-  a 
she-e-t  of  c-;irlx)n  pa|x-r  that  you  could  rub  against  your 
fae-e  witheeut  making  it  dirty.”  (a)  se-rvice  apnroach, 

(b)  re-fe-re-nee-  approaeli,  (r)  surve-y  approach,  (d) 

curiosity  ope-ning.  er 

38.  The-  de-ale-r  sale-s  pre-se-ntation  is  more-  like-ly  to  lx*  suc-- 

ce-ssfid  if  the-  sale-sman  base-s  his  appe-al  on  the  de-aler’s 
(a)  curiosity  aixmt  the-  prexluct  and  its  succ-ess,  (b) 
de-sire-  to  e-conomiz.e-,  (c)  de-sire-  to  imitate-  other  de-alc-rs, 
hi)  de-sire-  to  profit.  d 

39.  If  the-  pros|x-c-t  c-ome-s  out  to  the-  railing  in  his  re-ce-ption 
offic-e-  whe-n  the-  sale-sman  calls  to  e-xplaiii  a  proposition 
and  impatic-ntly  indicate-s  his  de-sire-  to  e-nd  the-  inte-rvie-w, 
the-  sale-sman  should:  (a)  start  to  e-xplain  his  pro|x>sition, 
shorte-ning  it  for  the-  pur|x»se-  of  consicle-riug  the-  pros- 
ix-c-t’s  time-;  (b)  lexik  the-  prospe-c-t  in  the-  e-ye-  and  tact- 
lully  re-mind  him  that  it  isn’t  fair  to  tre-at  him  this  way; 
(r)  turn  and  walk  out,  Ix-cause-  this  tyjx-  e»f  prospe-c-t 
isn’t  worth  selling  to  anyway;  Id)  arrange-  (or  another 


ap|X)intuie-nt  at  a  more-  op|x>rtune-  time.  d 

40.  The-  most  im|X)rtant  se-nse-  to  e-mphasiz.e-  in  c-onve-ying 

sale-s  mate-rial  to  the-  prospi-ct  is  (a)  sight,  (b)  touch, 
(c)  smell,  (d)  he-aring.  (e)  taste.  ^  a 

41.  Whe-n  atte-mpting  to  make-  a  sale-,  don’t  lx-  afraid  to  (a) 
use-  high-pre-ssure  sale-s  me-thexls,  (b)  make  a  trial  close-, 
(e)  use-  exc-iise-s,  (d)  try  to  out-argue-  the-  customer.  b 

42.  To  se-c-iire-  hapj)iness  on  the-  job,  a  sale  sman  should  go 

into  the-  fie-ld  for  (a)  the-  nle-asure-  he  takes  in  ine-e-ting 
|x-ople-,  (b)  the-  meme-y,  (c)  the-  ex|x-rie-nce-,  (d)  the- 
e-njoyme-nt  he-  ge-ts  from  it.  d 


43.  Whe-n  the-  custome-r  says,  "1  can  ge-t  the-  same  kind  of 

merchandise-  for  le-ss  inone-y  at  anothe-r  store,”  the*  sale-s¬ 
man  should  (a)  te-11  the-  custome-r  that  his  prices  are- 
fairly  close-  to  those-  of  othe-r  store-s  in  the-  vicinity,  ( b)  tell 
the*  custome-r  he-  carrie-s  only  a  epiality  prexluct,  (c)  ask 
him  why  he-  dex-sn’t  ge-t  it  at  the-  othe-r  store-,  (d)  ejues- 
tion  the*  c-ustome-r  aixmt  the-  e|uality  of  the-  othe-r  prexliic-t 
anel  put  him  on  the*  cle-fe-nsive*.  d 

44.  .Sugge-stiems  shemlel  lx-  made  «)  that  the-  customer  c-ome-s 

to  ft-e*l  that  (a)  he-  is  c-xjx-c-te-el  to  buy  meere-  merchandise-, 
(b)  the-  sale-sjx-rseen  de-sire-s  te)  lx-  of  gre-ate*r  se-r\ic»*,  (c) 
he*  will  he-lp  the-  sale-s|x-rson  by  inc-re-asing  he*r  sale-s, 
(d)  it  is  customary  to  buy  the-  siigge-ste-d  nce-rchandise- 
for  assurance-  of  satisfaction.  b 

43.  "Making  the-  pic-ture-  cle-ar”  me-ans  (ei)|x-rsuading  the 
pros|x-ct  to  see-  the-  value-  in  yemr  merchandise-,  (b) 
using  te-chnic-al  we>rds  and  phrase-s  in  order  to  give*  an 
.-u-curate-  picture-,  (r)  gising  a  de-iiioiistratie)n  to  sheiw 
how  the-  me-rchanelise-  weerks.  (d)  proving  the-  merits  of 
a  prexluct  thrreiigh  lalxeratory  te-sts.  e» 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Office  and  Clerical  Practice 


S<-Ut  f  any  Hvn  of  tin-  six  «|ii«-stu)ns  in  this  sfftion.  ( Points 
raiTi  <|iH'stion  s«-U*ttf<l  i-oiints  10  jxiints.) 

1.  SnK>{»‘st  fix«‘  riili'x  tli.il  an  ontsi<U‘  in<‘sscnn«T  slionM  follovx 
to  ioinpl«-t«-  Ills  t-rr.iiul  s|H‘«‘(lily  and  correctly. 

2.  Kxplain  I'acTi  stop  in  tin-  otfin*  prcKi-diirr  iiM-d  vxlicn  pnr- 
c  liasiiiK  inruTiaiKiiM-  for  stiK  k. 

i.  How  slionid  till’  switclifxianl  o|MTator  answor  iin-ominn  rails. 
What  should  slit*  do  ainl  say  it  tin*  rf<iin*sti*tl  fxt«*nsion  is 
Inisyi’ 

•1.  Thf  rrt'fptionist  is  tin*  oHitial  jjri-ftfr  for  tin*  i-oinpany. 
What  tan  slit*  dti  to  gixr  tin*  talliT  tin*  ln*st  inissihlt*  ini- 
prt*ssion  of  tin*  firm? 

5.  Why  d<M*sn’t  tin*  halanct*  on  tin*  monthly  hank  stati*nn*nt 
show  tin*  saint*  total  as  tin*  di*|nisitor  s  records?  Oiitliin*  tin* 
pnK*t*dnrt*  for  n*t*ontilinj{  tin*  two  amounts, 
fl.  xVhat  tan  yon  do  aln*a(l  of  tinn*  to  makt*  tin*  most  ol  yoiir 
thantts  at  tin*  joh  inti  rvit  w? 

SfCTION  7 

To  tin*  rinht  of  t*ath  ol  tin*  iti-nis  in  Nos.  .")l-fi0,  wrili*  tin* 
h*tti*r  of  tin*  wortl  or  phrast*  in  tin*  lollowinU  list  that  is  ri*lat<*d 
to  it. 

l\)  'loll  t  harm*.  (H)  Hin  tajj.  (C)  Hi*li*ast*  mark  (I)) 
(',(>1).  (K)  ()p<*ratinK  costs  and  profit.  (I*’)  (!ross  rcft*rt*ncc. 
H't)  Payroll.  (II)  Prompt  paynn*nt.  (I)  List  li*ss  20.'>,  lO'*, 
and  ( )  )  Biisiin  ss  ri  ply  t  iird.  (  k  )  Down  payment.  ( I. ) 
Ta|M*.  (.M)  .Stat<*nn*nt.  (N)  Datt*  lilt*.  (O)  Hitiirn  ri*(i*ipl. 

51.  k  aph*c<*  J  .5(1.  Ht*nisti*n*d  mail  O 

52.  .Markup  I'.  57.  lns|n*(*tion  C 

.53.  2/10,  net  30  //  58.  Chanm-  t 

.5*f.  Net  cost  /  50.  CNtlc  hillinu  .M 

55.  Titkler  .V  00.  lastiiiK  L 


SICTION  3 

To  the  rinht  of  each  of  the  followin}^  statements,  write  tin- 
word  or  phrast*  that  c<implt*tes  the  stati*iin*nt  corrf*ctly. 

01.  If  Rom*r  K  Alh*n  t*inlors«*s  a  cln*ck  ovt*r  to  Richard 
.Smith  and  nst*s  a  hlank  «*n<lois«*nn*nt.  In*  writ«*s  —  ■  - 

on  tin*  r(*v«*rst*  sidt*  of  tin*  check.  Hnt’cr  f .  Alli'ii 

02.  If  a  fih*  cl«*rk  rt*mov**s  a  foldt*r  Ironi  tin*  file,  sin*  puts 

a  (an) - in  its  plact*.  out  nuulr  (otil  folder) 

ft3.  Tin* -  -  teh*nrani  st*rvict*  is  mxxl  !'>•■  I<>nm*f  nn*s- 

saKt*s  on  which  a  d(*lay  of  an  hour  or  two  would  not 
niatt«*r.  ^  dmj  letter 

(H.  W’ln*n  a  customer’s  account  is  to  In*  adjusted  for  tle- 

fi*t*tivt*  mxnls  r(*turned,  a -  is  issiictl.  eredit  tuetiio 

0.5.  C'irciilars  are  normally  si*nt  as  —  class  mail,  third 

00.  If  ({(kkIs  an*  sold  in  Cdev<*land  for  d«*livery  to  a  huy<*r 
in  \1ilwauki*<*,  tin*  shipping  terms  would  n*ad  —  — 
if  the  l)uyi*r  is  sup|)osi*<l  to  pay  tin*  freij^ht.  I'Oli  Cdei  eltiiid 
07.  Tin*  most  i*onmion  si/»*  of  stationery  for  hnsiinss  list* 

is _ .  84  I  1 1 

08.  .\  sln*«*t  of  this  sizt*  must  In*  folded  — - - times  to 

fit  info  a  small  hiisiness  c’lxclojn*.  three 

00.  The  official  nlereine  Innik  for  inistal  information  is 

railed -  -.  t  iiited  States  (}ffieud  Postal  (luide 

70.  \  - is  a  s|n*cial  kiinl  of  time  draff  drawn  on  the 

purchas<*r  when  the  mxnis  are  sold.  trade  aeeeptauee 


SICTION  4 

'I’o  the  rinhf  of  <*ach  of  the  following  statements,  write  the 
letter  of  the  word  or  phrasr*  that  completes  the  statement 
i<»rre«*tly. 

71.  To  make  25  errpir-s  «>f  an  interoffi<*<*  nn*morandum  it 

would  pnrhahly  In*  hest  t«)  use  ( a )  (-arlniii  pa|n*r,  ( h ) 
r)ffs**t  duplicator,  (c)  fluhl  duplic*atf>r,  (tl)  st«*in*il 
duplicator.  e 

72.  Pcrsist«*iKe  is  tin*  trait  «)f  In  niu  ( a )  loyal,  ( h )  unr<*ason- 

ahle,  (r)  amhitious,  (d)  det(*rmiin*d.  d 

73.  A  rouith  draft  is  a  (a)  torn  check,  (h)  preliminary  copy, 

(e)  route  sheet,  (d)  |)osts<*ri|)f .  h 

71  'Pin*  fiill-hhn  k  li  tter  style  differs  from  fin*  Simplified 
letter  III  the  use  of  («)  o|n*n  ininctiiation,  (h)  clov 
punctuation,  (c)  indentation  of  siitnatiire,  (d)  inclu¬ 
sion  of  vdiitation.  d 


75.  .\  receptionist  should  treat  an  irate  ialh*r  with  (n)  a 
Huiik  hriishofl,  (h)  symp.ithetic  interest,  (<*)  a  short 
.insxxer,  id)  an  nnmi*<iiate  cash  refund.  b 

7(1.  Items  in  a  m'<>Kraphic  file  are  iisii.illy  .irranm'd  first  ac- 
(*ordinK  to  («)  town,  (h)  distrirt,  ( c )  state,  id)  lity  e 

77.  In  lilinn,  the  priness  known  as  ind(*xin)(  ri*fers  to  (<j) 
di-i'idinu;  how  to  file,  (h)  sorting  in  a  trav,  (e)  prepar¬ 
ing  folder  l.ilnis,  id)  arr.iiiKinK  in.itcii.ds  for  transfer,  a 

78.  .\  printing  lahiilator  is  niailc  hy  ia)  ReniinKton  Rand, 

(h)  HiirroiiKhs,  ( c )  Marchant,  id)  Roval  a 

71).  Verifax  is  the  name  of  a  ( n )  hiKh-s|n*ed  calciil.itor,  (/>) 
xisihle  file  unit,  (c)  diiplic.itiiiK  device,  id)  intercom 
svstem.  c 

80.  I  he  machine  th.it  c.m  priKliice  a  mess.iKi*  from  a  |>i*rfor- 
.iti*il  ta|M*  is  calh'd  a  (a)  Miiltitiraph,  ih)  I  )ii  tophoiie, 
(e)  P'lexowriter,  id)  Deskfax.  r 


SICTION  S 

lo  the  ri>{ht  of  each  of  the  following  lirohleins,  indir.ite  tins 
correct  answer  or  answers. 

81.  If  Anderson  orders  2  items  at  VI  15  and  (1  items  prn  i*d 

at  $1.50  a  do/eii,  how  much  will  his  hill  total?  $/0..5.5 

82.  .Smith  has  worked  154  hours  this  week.  His  re^iil.ir 

hourly  rate  of  p.iy  is  $1  -10.  He  is  <*ntitl<*d  to  tiine-anil- 
one-hall  for  work  lM*yond  *10  hours,  (aimpiite  his  uross 
P*‘y.  ««7.5.5 

83.  How  much  do<*s  a  dealer  have  lo  pav  lor  a  sliiinneiit 

totalling;  .$3(10  at  li.'.t  prices  siihiect  lo  discounts  of  25'’(', 
10'?,  and  5';‘,>  JI2  W)  8.5 

81.  Jones  deciiles  to  r.iisi*  prhes  III  his  shop.  All  $5  items 
will  U'*  t"  $5.75  and  all  $(1  items  will  Im*  raised  to  $(175. 

\\  h.it  is  the  r.ite  |M*r  cr*nl  of  incn*as<*  in  ca<  h  l  ase? 

/2'..% 

85.  The  (  ashier  wants  to  pay  out  $157.50  in  <  ash,  iisinn  the 
least  numlier  of  hills  and  «oins.  What  hills  .ind  coins 
;should  Im*  used;'  a  SKH)  hill,  a  SStt  hill,  a  J5  hill,  a  $2  lull, 
a  .50  <  cn(  iiieee,  a  .5  f  cn(  pier  e,  four  I  i  eat  itieees 
8(1.  FiKuriiiK  22.5  folders  to  the  drawer,  how  many  file 
fol(h*rs  iiiiKht  he  loiind  in  17  cirawers?  How  ni.iny  .5- 
drawer  cahinets  would  it  lake  to  hold  the  m.iteri.il? 

/0..575  10 

87  If  an  employee  works  for  $3,(ltM(  a  year  and  is  p.iid 
twi(*e  a  month,  how  imi<  h  is  his  ^ross  pay  lor  ca*  h  p.iy 
periiMl?  5/.50 

88.  The  mail  riMmi  ref|uires  172  l4-e«  nt  stamps,  311  3-ci*nt 
stamps,  and  1  s|M*cial  delivery  stamps.  How  niu<  h  nionev 
is  involved?  $l7.'i0 

80.  If  a  station-to-statiou  call  costs  ."SO  cents  for  e.n  h  3 
minutes  and  a  |Mrson-to-|M*rson  «  all  lo  the  same  pine 
I'Osts  (i5  cents  for  ea<  h  3  minutes,  which  would  he  the 
cheapest  service  for  a  0-mimite  conversation,  assimiintr 
that  It  takes  2  minutes  lo  find  the  parly  at  the  otlii  r  end 
of  the  line?  How  mu<  h  would  Im*  sav«*d? 

.  fiersou  to  /ierstui,  .5  cent* 

0(1  I  he  ( omp.inv  cafeteria  s«*lls  all  food  on  a  cost-plus- 
10';  h.isis.  What  would  the  cafeteria  charge  for  e.n  h 
( amly  har  if  the  (onipany  jiaid  $1  1  10  a  ^ross?  lit 

SICTION  6 

Ili  ad  eai  h  st.itement,  then  ciri  le  the  word  True  or  Talse 
01.  1  In*  typist  will  make  carlHin  lopies  of  letters 

only  wlien  asked  to  do  vi.  'I  riie  Talse 

02.  "Justifyinti"  is  the  priness  of  typint{  an  even 

left-hand  margin.  'Priie  Talse 

03.  (.'enter  |>osition  on  the  tyjM-writer  siale  of  a 
pi(*a-ly|M*  machine  is  norinally  12  or  13  when 
the  pajn  r  Kuide  is  v*t  at  O.  I  rue  l  alsi* 

0-1.  Use  a  hurnishin){  nnl  Ix-lore  applying  correc¬ 
tion  fluid  to  an  error  when  cutting  a  stencil 
that  iisi-s  a  coated  cushion  sheet.  True  halse 

05  I'lace  tracing  sheet  on  top  of  t<lass  when  cut¬ 
ting  steniils  on  Minieosco|M-.  True  |•'.ds»• 

0(1.  A  ixistane  meter  is  rented  from  the  Post  Office  True  Talse 

07.  Roln-rt  A  Mi(aiw.<n  would  Im*  filed  hefore 

Mrs.  llolM-rt  I,.  (Ada  Rov* )  Mctaiwan.  'true  |•’alse 

08.  When  i)at{es  are  to  Im*  iMiiind  on  the  left, 

center  heading  ov«*r  cotiy.  True  False 

')0.  \.  T.  is  a  common  ahhreviation  that  means 

“no  fii'ids."  True  Fals«* 

KM).  An  order  hill  of  ladintf  can  Im*  eridorseil  to 

transfer  ownership  of  shipment.  True  Falsr* 
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tmiMHijiH  Secretarial 


( - 

In  MX'nrtitrial  pratlk-c,  every  day  is,  in  cttect,  a  test  day.  || 
!  Studenti  are  piittiiiK  into  practice,  prodiictionwise,  tlte  ^ 
skills  tl»ey  leariu'd  in  previous  classes— everythiiiK  from  ^ 
straitflit  (ypewriliiiK  or  transerihinft  shorthami  notes  to  filiriK,  i 
diipficatiriK,  or  any  other  of  the  stenographer’s  ctmntless  )of>s.  S 
lliere  is,  however,  one  phase  »>f  the  work  that  is  very  S 
difficult  to  measure  or  test  in  the  classoMim;  naiiH'ly,  ytm  I 
altitudes,  Irryalty  to  business,  jiidginent,  and  common  sen!M^  S 
A  helpful  technirpie  that  has  Ircen  used  by  some  teachers  1 
is  the  discussion,  bv  class  rneml>ers,  of  true  ofhce  case  m 
studies.  If  your  class  lias  already  had  coasiderable  experience  § 
in  discussing  case  studies,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  following  m 
cast's  as  a  test.  If  vou  liave  never  used  such  case  studies  m 
( most  teachers  emplov  them  once  a  week  for  alKiiit  half  an  & 
iHiiir),  you  mav  wi.sfi  to  try  these  as  a  starter  for  your  e 
discussions.  (Altltoiigh  (lases  1  and  2  seem  similar,  the  ■ 
first  deals  with  an  employee -employee  relationship,  the  B 
second  with  an  employer -employee  relationship.)  a 

In  most  situations,  there  is  rto  one  pat  answer;  in  the  1 
majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  key  word  or  phrase  the  p 
teacher  might  l(M>k  for,  as  shown  in  the  brit'f  suggested  ^ 
answers.  E 


CASI  1  I 

At  tlie  age  of  18,  you  have  been  employed  as  a  stenographer  ^ 
in  a  large  finance  organization.  It  is  your  first  job.  There  are  ^ 
ten  other  stenographers  or  secretaries  working  on  your  floor, 
iMine  of  whom  has  be»rn  in  the  <x>mpany  less  than  three  years. 
Kveryone  is  friendly,  and  the  girls  call  each  other  by  their  first  ^ 
names.  Agnes  Koehler,  the  ser  retary  to  the  executive  vice- 
presUlent,  has  an  office  nearby.  All  the  men  address  her  as 
Vliss  Koehler;  you  notice.  howe*vc'r,  that  the  girls  call  her  by  ^ 
her  first  name.  You  wondc'r  what  you  should  do.  Agnes  calls  a 
vou  by  your  first  name,  so  why  shouldn’t  you  call  her  by  hers?  m 
neuftite  thr  fact  that  this  is  a  rrfy  informal  offirr.,  you  B 
nhoultl  call  the  serretaru  to  the  executive  vice-prendent  hy  B 
her  last  ruime  (unleM  me  Kpecifu:ally  urnex  you  to  use  her  B 
first  name  at  any  rate,  wait  for  the  int  itation).  B 


CAM  a 

Your  employcT,  the  president  of  a  small  c'ompany,  works 
riglit  alcmg  with  the  other  folks  in  the  office.  You  notice  that 
tlw'y  call  him  by  his  first  name,  and  he  calls  you  by  your  first 
name.  You  have  lieen  with  the  company  three  months  and 
wonder  whether  you  should  start  calling  nim  "Jim"  or  should 
continue  to  address  him  as  "Mr,  Jones.” 

By  ell  meoru.  addresx  y<mr  tfrerident  hy  hi*  last  name,  even 
rhcMigh  he  rails  you  hy  your  first.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  of 
thirty  to  call  the  jtresident  "Jim'*;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
for  a  heginm’r  of  IH  to  do  so.  Also,  it  it  considered  very  had 
practice  to  use  simply  a  persons  last  ruime  e.g.,  "Where’s 
hmes?"  Aluays  fnefix  it  with  the  proper  title  Miss,  Mr.,  Mrs. 


CASi  3 

During  lunch,  oik*  of  your  best  friends,  who  works  for 
•oiother  firm,  lets  slip  some  imixirtant  information  alxiut  a 
ismtract  on  which  your  firm  is  planning  to  bid.  Should  you 
I'onsider  the  information  confidential  and  say  nothing  to  your 
Ixais,  nr  should  you  tell  him  what  you  have  learned? 

Tell  your  emfiloyer,  hut  do  not  diinilur  tlw  source  of  your 
informetiim.  lAtyalty  to  the  firm  that  employs  you  obliges 
you  to  report  anything  tluit  will  affect  comftany  business. 


CA3I  4 

If  you  wiwe  the  one  who  ar'cidentally  let  slip  .some  informa¬ 
tion  to  your  friend  while  at  lunch,  would  you  tell  your  boss 
on  your  return  that  you  had  done  so? 

Of  course,  you  will  tell  your  emnloyer  that  you  made  this 
slip.  If  your  employer  knows  about  it,  he  may  want  to 
chessge  ms  strategy.  While  we  are  all  aware  that  we  should 


Practice 


keep  office  information  to  ourselves,  rume  of  u-v  it  infallible. 
We  should  watch  to  make  sure  it  doesn’t  napfien  a  secotsd 
time. 

CASf  S 

Due  day  while  your  employer  is  away,  a  very  important 
letter,  for  which  he  has  lxH!n  patiently  waiting,  arrives.  You 
are  just  alKiiit  to  complete  reading  it  when  you  are  called  to 
tile  reception  room.  On  your  return  to  your  u(^k,  the  letter  in 
question  has  disappeared.  You  and  your  co-workers  look  every- 
wliere  for  tlie  letter  (including  th<;  wastebasket),  but  the  letter 
cannot  lx;  found.  You  know  that  wlien  your  employer  returns 
tomorrow,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  alxiiit  which  he  will 
inquire.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  situation? 

A  secretary  who  was  faced  tvith  this  problem  telephorw.d 
the  company  who  sent  the  letter,  explained  the  situation, 
>  ud  the  secretary  at  the  other  erul  dictated  it  to  her  from 
her  l  arhon  copu.  Then,  that  secretary  made  aiuither  copy  of 
the  letter  on  their  ipfficial  letterhead  and  sent  the  letter  hy 
Special  Delivery.  The  secretary  who  took  the  dictation  over 
the  teleplume  luul  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  her  employer  on 
his  arrival  the  next  day.  The  "Special’’  arrived  soon  after. 


CASi  6 

Your  employer  has  sti-pix-il  out  of  the  oHici-  for  a  f«‘W  minutes 
V\'liile  he  is  gout;,  one  of  his  siqx-riors  stops  iiy  your  desk  to 
ask  for  some  information  that  you  b**;!  Ls  confidential.  Should 
you  give  it  to  him?  If  not,  why  not? 

Explain  that  your  emnloyer  will  he  hark  in  a  few  minutes 
and  you  feel  he  luis  a  better  grasp  of  this  infomuition.  Unless 
you  have  been  instrueted  otherwise,  you  rlon’t  give  out 
information  tluit  is  eonfulential. 


CASE  7 

You  are  working  in  a  small  office  that  employs  fift<-en  jx-ople 
Ka*  li  day,  during  the  first  lunch  hour,  all  the  employet's  exwpt 
you  and  one  other  persfin  go  to  lunch.  During  on«*  such  lunch 
hour,  a  repairman  calls  and  says,  "I’ve  come  to  repair  the 
adding  machine.”  You  look  blank,  because  you  didn’t  know 
the  adding  machine  neetled  repairing.  You  tell  the  man  so.  He 
tells  you  (showing  you  a  note  at  the  same  time).  “II<*r<'’s  my 
note  on  it — why,  there’s  the  machine  right  there,”  ( Pointing. ) 
Ket  ause  he  seems  to  know  all  alxiut  it,  you  let  him  examine 
the  machine.  After  working  on  it  for  a  few  minutes,  the  man 
^  sivs,  "I  can’t  repair  this  here — I  don’t  have  the  projwr  tools. 
5  I’ll  have  to  take  it  back  to  our  slum.  Sign  her<‘.”  You  hesitate. 
P  not  knowing  what  you  should  do.  What  would  you  do? 

(Don’t  let  him  take  it.  Vet  er  let  a  piece  of  equipment  lent  e 
the  office  without  authorization. 


I  * 

B  ^'oiir  einplover  has  left  his  office  to  go  tlownstnirs  for  a 
"  ctiffee  lireak.  lie  is  gone  hinger  tlian  usual;  and,  wliile  he  is 
^  away,  his  boss  stops  in  twice  to  see  him.  'Tlie  second  time,  fiis 

-  Imss  is  a  little  annoyed  and  says,  "Isn’t  he  back  yet?”  You 
B  Inve  tried  to  see  if  there  was  something  you  could  ilo,  hut  the 

-  top  fxiss  says  that  he  must  see  your  employer  immediately  on 

I  something  urgent.  You  don’t  want  him  to  stop  by  the  third 
time  witliout  finding  your  employer  there.  What  would  you  do? 
g  You  might  a.sk  one  of  the  other  people  in  your  office  to  take 
over  your  telephone  calls  while  you  go  personaUy  to  see 
^  your  i-mployer.  (Don’t  have  .sonu’one  else  run  this  errand  fm 
you.)  Or,  you  might  telephorw  where  you  kru)W  he  is  having 
^  his  coffee  end  have  him  paged,  if  that  it  possible.  Sfieak  to 
a  him  yourself  —do  not  give  anyone  else  the  nwssage 


CASI  9 

Your  employer,  a  vit'e-president  in  a  large  organization,  is 
having  visitors  from  all  walks  of  life;  for  some  you  rise,  for 
some  you  do  not.  You  are  not  sure,  however,  whether  you  are 
using  good  business  etiquette.  For  which  of  these  wouhl  you 
rise  in  greeting?  (a)  junior  executive;  (h)  the  president  of 
your  firm  (who  visits  your  floor  very,  very  seldom);  (r)  a 
woman  department  head;  (d)  a  clergyman;  (e)  an  elderly 
gentleman. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


)</u  tht/ukl  always  hr  natural  in  your  urertings.  When  <n 
tlouht,  rise.  However,  busines.%  etiquette  says  you  shouUl 
rise  for  (h),  (d),  and  (e).  If  you  are  a  young  nuin,  you  would 
rise  for  the  woman  department  head;  if  the  defnirtment  head 
it  elderly,  a  y(nmg  woman  might  rise,  too.  One  should  not 
hr  fonstantly  jumping  up  arul  down  from  the  tiuiir;  so,  if 
the  woman  dejtartment  head  is  risitmg  you  fn*«|iK*ntIy,  don’t 
rise. 


CASE  10 

^»)iir  day  oiiicially  starts  at  nim*  oVlot'k,  hut  your  employer 
never  gets  in  before  9:45.  You  have  seen  no  particular  nec<*ssity 
for  making  an  eff«)rt  to  get  in  on  time,  sr)  voii  ar»*  usually  at  your 


'  desk  hy  9;  15.  When  someone  from  Management  comments  t«> 
5  you  al>out  your  lieing  l.ite,  you  reply  that  you  an*  n«»  later  tlian 
I  the  others  (most  ol  the  workers  are  not  at  their  desks  until 
I  9:15);  furthennore,  you  always  make  it  up  at  lunch  time— at 
1  any  rate,  you  are  th«‘re  In'fore  your  1k)ss.  I)o  you  think  you 

*  have  a  ixiiiit,  or  do  y«)u  think  you  slMudd  la*  at  your  »lesk  at 
1  nine  regardless  of  tlu*  tim»*  y«nir  »*mployer  ri*|x>rts? 

*  Definitely,  you  slumld  he  at  your  desk  at  nine,  regartlless  of 
^  the  time  your  employer  reihtrts.  It  is  ru>t  a  very  gintd  trait  to 

IrefHirt  that  the  others  do  not  show  up  until  J>:/5.  'I'he  fart 
that  you  say  you  make  up  the  time  during  the  lunrh  hour  does 
m  not  romperuate  for  uour  continually  being  late.  Hesitles,  irn- 

Sfwrtant  telephone  calls  nuiu  come  in  shortly  after  nine  o'clock, 
ami  it  is  a  jiart  of  your  job  to  he  there. 


\ 

1 
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General  Business 


This  objective  test  covers  the  following  unit  topic*  Using 
(Communication  Services.  Using  Travel  Services.  Using 
Transimrtation  S«*rvices,  Finding  and  Keeping  Information, 
Government  and  Our  Busiix'ss  Life,  and  You  and  Your 
Future 


Read  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  “True"  or  “False." 

1.  Tl»e  b«s5t  way  to  answer  the  telephone  is  to 

say,  “Hello.”  .  True  False 

2.  Postal  cards  may  he  sent  hy  airmail.  .  True  False 

3.  The  cost  of  a  night  letter  is  cheaper  than  that 

of  an  identical  day  letter.  True  P'alse 

4.  Reservations  are  reciuired  for  traveling  hy  Pull¬ 
man  on  trains.  True  P'alse 

.5.  (Quests  are  re(]uired  to  register  when  they  leave 

a  hotel.  .  .  True  False 

H.  A  round-trip  hus  or  train  ticket  is  good  for  six 

mouths.  .  .  True  P'alse 

7.  The  amount  of  baggage  one  may  take  on  a  bus, 

train,  or  airidane  is  restricted.  True  P'alse 

8.  TImj  numlx-r  of  people  in  tlie  group  is  a  main 

factor  in  choosing  the  metho<l  of  traveling.  .  .  .  True  F'alse 

9.  Family-nlan  reduced  fares  are  in  effect  on 

weekends.  True  False 

10.  The  price  of  one’s  ticket  for  traveling  by  Pull¬ 
man  includes  the  cost  of  his  meals.  True  False 

1 1.  Undtnr  the  family  plan,  only  children  may  travel 

at  reduced  rates.  True  False 

12.  Limitations  are  placed  on  the  si/.e  and  weight 

of  packages  that  may  lx*  shipp<‘<l  in  the  mail.  True  P'alse 

13.  n»e  United  Stat«*s  Post  Office  Department  is 

M*lf-supporting.  Tnie  False 

14.  Railway  Express  offers  frM*  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  scrvic'c.  True  P'als«* 

15.  Rail  freight  may  lx*  sent  either  prepaid  or 

c'ollect-on-delivery.  Tiue  False 

10.  A  telegram  may  tx;  sent  collect.  True  False 

17.  The  Frxleral  Reserve  Hoard  has  the  power  to 

regulate  installment  buying.  True  False 

18.  All  amtracts  must  lx*  in  writing  in  order  to 

lx?  enforceable.  .  True  False 

19.  A  tax  on  property  is  a  relatively  new  tax.  True  False 

20.  A  job  des<*ription  h«*Ips  you  to  understatid  the 

requirements  of  a  position.  .  True  False 

SECTION  7 

To  the  right  of  each  sentence,  wrrite  the  word  or  words  that 
complete  the  statement  correctly. 

21.  The  part  of  a  letter  that  c-ontains  the  message  is  called 

the  - .  body 

22.  A  telephone  line  that  connects  two  biisineis(*s  and  is 

reserved  ff)r  their  exclusive  use  is  a - .  leased  wire 

23.  Tl»e  purchaser  of  a  round-trip  train  ticket  saves - 

p«T  cent  on  the  total  fare.  10 

24.  The  part  of  a  letter  that  pr<*c«xles  the  salutation  is  the 

- .  inside  address 

2-5.  If  a  hotel’s  rates  include  the  prir  e  of  the  rrwm  only,  tlu: 
hotel  operates  on  the -  plan.  h.urojmm 
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26.  A  bus  that  has  lxx*n  reserverl  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a 

particular  group  is  a - bus.  chartered 

27.  Fourth-class  mail  is  often  referrrtl  t«)  as - . 

.  ftarcel  i>ost 

28.  The  exclusive  control  of  a  prcxliiit  or  servittt  is  a 

- .  mowfffoly 

29.  One’s  exclusive  right  to  an  invention  is  pn>t»*ctotl  by 

a - .  . .  jHJtent 

30.  The  filing  plan  most  commonly  list'd  for  filing  corres¬ 
pondence  is  the  -  plan.  alidtahrtical 

31.  An  overst'as  telegraph  message  that  is  not  sent  by  cable 

is  a  - .  .  ratliogram 

32.  VVh**n  valuable  pu|X*rs  are  sent  through  the  mail,  they 

should  lx* - .  registered 

'33.  A  transixirtation  service  that  crosses  the  entire  nation  is 

calltxl  - .  transcofstim’ntal 

■34.  A  fonii  that  gives  one  stockholder  authority  to  vote  for 

another  is  a  - .  ...  fnoxy 

■3.5.  'Die  author  of  a  Ixxik  is  protected  through  tlx;  issuance 

of  a  - .  .  copyright 

■36.  The  minimum  weight  on  which  freight  rat«*s  are  basixl 

is  -  ixmnds.  100 

■37.  A  formaII>  organized  group  of  lalxjrers  is  callixl  a 

- ,  .  union 

■38.  'Die  maximum  numlx*r  of  words  allowixl  for  the  minimum 
charge  in  a  day  letter  is - .  '56 

39.  An  advancem«*nt  to  a  |x>sition  with  greater  pay  anil 

respoiLsibility  is  a - .  pr(tmotion 

40.  The  numlx*r  of  time  zxmes  in  the  Uniteil  States  is 

- .  ....  four 

SECTION  3 

To  the  right  of  eaih  question,  write  the  letter  of  the  word 
or  phrasi*  that  Ix-st  answers  the  qui'stion. 

41.  flow  many  words  dix's  the  minimum  cliarge  for  a  full- 
rate  telegram  allow'f*  (a)  10,  (h)  15,  (c)  20,  (d)  2.5.  h 

42.  VV'hat  term  descrilx's  a  long-distance  telephone  call  that 

is  placed  to  a  $|X*<  ific  individiiari*  (a)  lix-al,  (h)  station- 
to-station,  (c)  messenger,  (d)  person-to-|x*rson.  d 

43.  Hy  purchasing  a  round-trip  plane  ticket,  now  much  flix*s 
a  person  save  on  the  total  fare?  (a)  .5  per  cent,  (/>)  10 

Ix  r  cent,  (r)  1.5  per  rent,  (d)  20  p«*r  cent.  a 

low  would  you  send  a  parcel-post  nackage  that  was  to 
lx;  shipix'd  with  the  first-class  mail?  (a)  spixial  handling, 
(h)  insured,  (c)  special  delivery,  (d)  (’,0.14.  a 

45.  What  is  the  tenn  used  for  a  trip  plan  that  shows  the 
places  one  is  to  visit,  the  day  of  arrival,  and  the  res«*rva- 
tions  held?  (a)  budget,  (h)  timetable,  (c)  route,  (d) 
itinerary.  d 

46.  What  is  the  term  applied  to  a  business  in  which  no  perwin 
may  tx*  hired  who  is  not  a  union  memlx*r?  (a)  union 
shop,  (h)  closril  shop,  (c)  opr*n  shop.  Id)  lollertive 
shop.  ^  h 

47,  What  term  des<rilx*s  contracts  made  with  minors?  (a) 
valid,  (h)  voiil,  (c)  enforceable,  (d)  voidable.  d 

48.  What  is  a  tax  levied  against  gixxls  imixirted  from  another 
country?  (a)  gift  tax,  (h)  hirlden  tax,  (c)  tariff,  (d) 
income  tax.  .  .  t 

49.  What  determines  the  cost  of  shipping  by  parc-el  post? 
(a)  weight  and  distarxe,  Ih)  tyjx*  of  package,  (r)  dis¬ 
tance  only,  (d)  weight  onlv.  « 

.50.  What  should  lx*  dof>e  in  filing  a  letter  that  involvi**  niore 
tlian  one  name  or  subject?  (a)  file  it  in  several  places,  ( b) 
microfilm  it,  (c)  cross-reference  it,  (d)  nimilx-r  it.  / 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Business 


English 


f 

'Iluk  test  dealt  with  nriru  iples  of  Knglith  u&age  involved 
j  in  hutineti  cfirretponuent  Each  of  the  25  (juestions 
^  counts  4  pointi. 


'I'o  the  rigfit  of  each  of  these  25  groups  of  sentences,  indicate 
which  sentence— (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (u)— violates  a  principU; 
of  g(XKl  letter  writing. 

1.  (aj  Please  send  Jackson  a  copy  of  my  letter  alx>ut  the 

milling  machine,  (b)  Thank  you  for  your  (Jrder  #423. 
(c)  We  were  glad  to  receive  your  Order  #423.  (d) 
Please  send  a  sample  of  your  latest  out|>ut  of  navy  blue, 
40-denleT  nylon  tricot . a 

2.  (a)  You  will  l)c  delighted  with  the  way  the  orders  will 

wime  rolling  in.  ( b )  Possibly  you  will  have  to  hire  extra 
help  to  take  care  of  the  rush  of  orders,  (c)  Whfxrps!  How 
the  ord4.TS  will  come  rolling  ini  (d)  We  prediti  an  increa.se 
in  tite  volume  of  your  businc'ss.  .  c 

3.  (a)  We  shall  fre  happy  to  reimburse  you.  (b)  Yours  is 

the  rmly  complaint  we  have  re*ceived.  (c)  Your  letter  of 
July  H  was  most  helpful,  (d)  'I'hunk  you  for  telling  us 
alxiiit  the  weitring  qualities  of  our  ^Hfi  desk.  b 

4.  (a)  We  wish  it  were  ixissible  to  contribute  to  your  fine 
cause,  (b)  While  we  are  unable  to  make  a  contribution, 
we  do  extend  our  l>est  wishes,  (c)  So  manv  calls  were 
made  rni  us  that  wc  were  forced  to  make  onlv  one  lump 
(xmtrihution  to  the  Ormmunity  Chest,  (d)  Although 
company  policy  prohibits  our  contributing,  we  shall  Ire 
happy  to  tell  our  employees  alxrut  your  coming  Fair.  r 

5.  (a)  Your  accounting  system  and  ours  are  alike,  (b) 

Please  indorse  this  c-iieclc  and  return  it  to  us.  (c)  Tlie 
Supermarket  has  a  monopoly  on  the  food  business  In 
this  city,  (d)  We  find  that  we  have  the  same  identical 
problems.  d 

H.  (a)  We  are  pleasrrd  to  open  an  account  for  you.  (b)  We 
should  like  very  much  to  numlrer  you  among  our  charge- 
account  customers,  (c)  We  are  nappy  to  offer  you  the 
privilege  of  charging  your  purchases,  (d)  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  open  an  account  for  you.  .  r 

7.  (a)  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  feel  free  to  call 
on  us.  (b)  You  will  find  real  satisfaction  in  the  use  of 
the  .Magic  range,  (r)  Pleav?  reply  by  return  mail  and 
oblige  the  writer,  (d)  TTiank  you  for  thinking  of  Magic 
when  you  think  of  ranges.  .  .  .  r 

8  (a)  Possibly  you  have  already  mailed  your  check,  (b) 
Umloubtedly  this  is  an  oversight,  and  we  shall  receive 
your  che<k  s<K»n.  (r)  Your  reputation  is  such  that  we 
ex|X'ct  s<H»n  to  receive  your  check  for  $45.  (d)  We  trust 
that  you  will  not  Ite  antagoniired  by  our  reminding  you 
abmit  your  little  bill  of  $45.  ...  d 

9.  (a)  h'very  rHail  .store  loses  money  IxMause  of  shoplifters. 

( h )  Our  guards  are  trained  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
shoplifters,  (c)  Yes,  we  do  lose  annually  through  tfie 
mcilium  of  depredations  by  kleptomaniacs,  (d)  We  find 
that  all  shoplifters  are  not  kleptomaniacs.  < 

10.  (fl)  You  are  to  make  an  immediate  adjustment,  or  we 

will  lake  our  business  elsewhere,  (fo)  We  know  that  we 
have  only  to  notify  you  in  order  to  receive  immediate 
adjustment,  (r)  You  will  undoubterlly  he  interested  in 
the  violation  of  one  of  the  terms  «»f  your  (xintract.  id) 
We  krmw  that  you  will  apprec’iate  our  telling  you  that 
the  slacks  on  order  #32  w«-re  seconds.  a 

11.  (a)  Tlie  delay  in  the  receipt  of  Order  #68  has  caused  us 

some  emburrassmimt.  (h)  Can  we  come  to  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  prompt  shipment  of  our  future  orders? 
(c)  .Should  there  iw  any  delay  in  the  shipment  of  our 
future  orders,  please  so  notify  us.  (d)  'Pie  delay  in  th«- 
receipt  of  our  Order  #72  leads  us  to  think  that  your  fac¬ 
tory  nelp  needs  closer  sup«'rvision.  d 

12.  (a)  Your  criticism  has  been  received,  and  we  are  sending 

a  duplicate  of  your  Order  #24.  (h)  We  are  glad  to  seiul 
you  a  duplicate  of  your  Order  #24.  (c)  You  are  quite 
right  al>out  the  need  for  adjustment  on  your  Order  #24. 
(a)  You  did  us  a  real  favor  by  telling  us  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  you  had  with  Order  #24.  a 

13.  (fl)  Please  return  at  our  exi>ensc  the  tubing  you  w«’re 
unable  to  use.  (b)  We  are  sending  you  ttnlay  a  duplicate 
shipment  of  the  tubing  on  your  Order  #42.  (c)  niaiik 


you  for  telhng  us  about  the  tubing  on  Ordci  #42.  (d) 

We  have  instructed  our  driver  to  pick  up  the  defective 
tubing  on  your  Order  #42 .  d 

14.  (a)  We  should  be  very  grateful  for  your  kind  considi'ra- 

tion  of  our  bid.  (b)  We  are  enclosing  our  bid  for  land¬ 
scaping  of  the  house  at  124  Smith  Street,  (c)  Please 
send  us  specifications  for  the  landscaping  project  at  124 
Smith  Street.  ( d )  When  are  the  bids  for  the  landscaping 
project  at  124  Smith  Street  to  be  opened?  u 

15.  (a)  You  will  enjoy  the  relaxation  that  goes  with  sleeping 

on  a  Oowny  mattress,  (b)  Your  furniture  will  slune  like 
new  after  one  application  of  Gleme.  ( c )  Our  Brisk  cleaner 
cuts  housework  time  in  half,  (d)  You  can  own  a  Brisk  for 
as  little  as  $-3  a  month .  c 

16.  (a)  We  appreciate  your  rcmemlrering  us,  but  we  are  d«r- 
ferring  purchases  until  after  inventory,  (o)  We  regret  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  already  overstocked  with  your  goods. 

(c)  We  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  your  fine  offer 
l>c‘cause  of  lack  of  storage  space,  (d)  Although  we  are 
unable  to  purcha.se  now,  please  kc'cp  us  in  mind  when 
you  have  other  offers  to  make.  h 

17.  (a)  May  1  call  you  soon  to  tell  you  more  alx)ut  my  quali¬ 

fications?  (b)  ilonor  grades  in  arithmetic,  Ixxrkkwning, 
and  clerical  practice  nave  helped  to  pr<‘pare  me  for  a 
lK.-ginning  Ixxikkccping  position,  (c)  I  have  tiiken  all 
business  courses  at  Fern  High  Sch(X>l.  (d)  My  qualifica¬ 
tions  include  the  ability  to  spell  correctly.  c 

18.  (a)  Only  the  distance  involved  prevents  us  from  accept¬ 

ing  your  invitation  to  show  our  products  at  the  annual 
Housewares  Exhibit,  (b)  We  are  unable  to  a«-ctrpt  your 
gracious  invitation  Ixtause  of  a  conflict  in  <lates.  (c) 
The  illness  of  our  hoii.sewares  manajger  prev<'nLs  us  from 
acc«*pting  your  invitation,  (d)  Unfortunately,  we  have 
df?cidetl  not  to  show  at  your  exhibit  Ixicause  the  attend¬ 
ance  is  tfx)  small  to  pay  for  the  expense  involvrxl.  d 

19.  (fl)  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  offer  cont.iined  in  your 

letter  of  June  4.  (b)  We  are  enclosing  Ord«r  #68  for 
special  di.si'Oiint  goods  offer«xl  in  your  letter  of  Jinx-  4. 
(c)  Wc  are  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer  of 
June  4.  (d)  Your  special  discount  offer  of  June  4  was  very 
welcome.  /> 

20.  ( fl )  We  wish  we  could  accept  the  return  of  your  sweater, 

hut  the  accompanying  directions  read  “dry  clean."  (h) 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  order  another  sweater,  one 
that  you  can  wash,  (c)  If  it  were  at  all  possible,  we  would 
make  an  adjustment  in  your  swcat«-r.  (a)  Sinc-e  you  failed 
to  read  the  directions,  we  must  disclaim  responsibility 
for  shrinkage  caused  by  washing.  .  .  .  d 

21.  (fl)  Although  we  an-  unable  to  open  a  charge  account  for 

you  right  now,  we  shall  lx?  happy  to  fill  all  your  cash  c»r 
con  orders.  ( b )  Pc^rhaps  you  would  like  to  avail  yourself 
of  our  excellent  (^OD  services,  (c)  We  now  have  .so  many 
charge-account  customers  that  we  c  annot  add  your  name 
to  tlx-  list,  (d)  Although  we  are  unable  to  send  you  a 
charge  plate,  wc  should  like  to  serve  you  whenever  you 
visit  our  store.  c 

22.  ( fl )  Bc-caiise  oiu  customer  has  changed  her  mind,  wc  shall 

be  unable  to  u.se  Special  Order  #89.  (b)  Please  cancel 
Sirecial  Ordc-r  #89.  Our  customer  bas  selec  tc-d  an  article 
from  the  regular  stock,  (c)  Please  cancel  Special  Order 
#89,  which  is  not  now  ncjeded.  (d)  Our  customer  just 
telephonc-d  to  say  that  she  has  decided  not  to  buy  tlx- 
coat  on  Special  (^frder  #89.  c 

23.  (fl)  Our  purchase;  of  25  Ixrxes  of  carbons  proved  to  lx;  a 

wise  investment,  (b)  Our  purchasing  agent  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  order,  (c)  The  assistant  in  chi^e  of  officer 
supplies  reports  to  the  purchasing  agent,  (d)  The  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  told  one  of  his  assistants  that  his  reix)rts  were 
not  in  orderr.  d 

24.  (fl)  You  would  help  us  so  much  by  telling  us  why  your 

account  remains  inactive,  (b)  We  have  missexl  hearing 
from  you  and  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  rexTeivexl  our 
latest  catalog,  (c)  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  inake 
you  ae-tivate  your  charge  account?  (d)  You  have  always 
ix-e-n  such  a  g(K>d  friend  of  ours  that  wc  are  wondering 
why  you  have  not  useel  your  charge  account  late-ly.  t 

25.  (fl)  We  h.ave  your  order  of  May  13.  (b)  Thank  you  for 

your  or<ler  of  May  13.  (c)  Your  fine  order  of  May  13  was 
recr-ived  today  and  will  lx-  shipped  torlav.  (d)  Your  order 
of  May  13  was  very  welc-ome.  It  will  receive  our  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  a 
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BUSINESS  FDUCATIU.N  WORLD 


EBTA  Convention 

KAMILIAH  KACJES,  and  u  few  new  ones,  were  seen  at  tliis 
year’s  KHTA  convention  in  Atlantic  (’ity,  New  Jersey.  At 
top,  two  visiting  prr-sidents,  (dadys  Johnson,  of  SHKA,  and 
Leslie  Whale,  of  Nll'l'A,  glance  ovr'r  the  convention  pio- 
gram.  Among  the  faces  and  names  they  saw  at  the  .Ambas¬ 
sador  llot(“i  were  (in  a  clockwise  direction,  beginning  at 
top  right);  Hrnce  Jeffr<-y  (hit),  Salem  (Massachusetts) 


State  'I'eaehers  (College  and  a  group  of  student  teachers, 
Krnest  lladaway,  .Mrs.  .Mary  Belle  Walk«‘r,  and  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  Wilkes,  all  ol  Strayer  (>'olU‘ge,  Baltimore, 
(diaries  I'emple,  Hyerson  Institute  of  Technology,  '!  pronto, 
Mrs.  B.  N.  Klliott,  William  Darnell,  Mc(iraw-Ilill  Book 
(Company,  and  H.  N.  Klliott,  Sir  George  W'illiam  (’ollege, 
Montreal;  Kdward  llippensteel,  Atlantic  (aty,  and  Donald 
Fuller,  Syracuse  (.New  York)  University;  and  Dorothy  Veon, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Leroy  Brendel,  Beveily, 
Massachus<‘tts.  At  bottom  left  are  (dadys  Johirson,  keynoter 
D.  D.  Lessr-nberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Kennard 
(icMKlman,  (ileveUnd.  (See  news,  page  48.) 
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READY-TO-USE  TEST  i  | 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  TESTS: 

9.  Finding,  Keeping  Information 

INEZ  RAY  W  ELLS/  OHiu  Stdte  U.,  Columbus,  CXuo 

• 

ITUS  IK  lh«‘  iiiiitli  ill  u  Kcrit'K  (il  ten  ^I'lierul-iMisiness  tests, 
wtiicTi  we  are  feutiiriiiK  throughout  this  school  year.  Kaeh 
test  is  hast'd  on  a  unit  eomiiioii  to  the  leading  textlxMiks  on 
general  business. 

Tlie  ctirreet  answer  to  each  (|uestion  is  indicated  in  itolir 
tyiH*.  T’here  are  50  objective  (questions,  which  may  Ik*  scor<*<l 
either  by  the  |K»int  system  (2  [Xiints  hii  each  correct  answer) 
or  by  normal-c'iirve  liistribution. 


SICTION  1 

T  o  the  riKht  of  each  statenieiit  in  this  st't-tion,  write  the  letter 
of  tho  iU'iii  in  the  followiiiK  list  that  would  la-st  serve  us  u 
soiirca;  for  the  desireti  iiiforiiiation. 

(A)  Atlas.  (B)  Ca'tisus  re|)ort.  (il)  (aty  directory.  (I)) 
(^ngressionul  His-ortl.  (K)  Dictionary.  (F)  Kiuyclo- 
pudia.  ((•)  K<‘ader’«  Guide  to  I'eruNlicul  laterature.  (il) 
Telephone,  directory.  (I)  Trade  publication.  (J)  Who's 
Who.  (K)  Who’s  WTki  in  America.  (I..)  World  Ahnanai. 


1.  World  hapiM'iiiiiKs  in  the  last  year .  /. 

2.  A  coinpletrr  and  <s>nciM’  description  of  a  topic  in  almost 

any  field  of  knowledKe .  F 

•5.  The  correct  sixTIinit,  i>ronunciation,  meaning,  and 

derivation  of  a  word .  F. 

\.  K<‘<‘ords  of  athletes  in  an  im|Mirtant  sluMiting  event.  .  .  L 
■5.  Information  ulMiiit  u  prominent  {M-rson  living  in  Kng- 

land .  } 

B.  Information  ulNiut  the  cities,  towns,  rivers,  etc.  of  your 

home  state.  .  .  .  .  A 

7.  Information  alNUit  the  song,  “Tlie  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner."  ....  F 

H.  Tli«‘  name,  address,  and  mxupation  of  a  {>erson  living 

in  a  K|N-<'ific  city . 

9.  A  list  of  maga/.ine  articles  on  a  particular  suhjr'ct.  (> 

1(1.  A  (.sipy  of  a  S|)eech  made  in  th<'  United  States  Senate.  I) 

11.  Information  alMiiit  a  promin<‘nt  ix'rson  living  in  the 

Unittxl  States.  K 

12.  The  meaning  of  a  common  foreign  word  or  phrase.  F 

13.  A  list  of  the  aiitomohile  d<‘alers  in  your  home  ti;wn.  II,  C 

14.  A  list  of  syiKinyms  of  a  particular  word.  F. 

1.5.  Information  ulaMit  the  ixipulation  of  the  United  States.  H,  I, 
IB.  Detailerl  information  alNiiit  a  particul.ir  business.  / 


SICTION  7 

Indicate  tlx-  filing  system  that  is  used  in  each  of  the  situations 
outliiird  in  this  s<'ction,  hy  writing  the  appropriate  letter  in  the 
space  i>rovided  to  the  right  of  each  statement. 

(A)  Alphalx-tic.  (G)  Nuiiuric. 

(B)  (H'Ographic.  (I))  Suhj4-ct. 

17.  Mr.  Jones,  wlio  has  nmv<>d  from  Nebraska  l<i  Minnesota, 
asks  that  his  magaziiu-  be  .s(*nt  to  his  rx'w  address.  TIm* 
publisher  replies  that  his  former  address  must  Im*  known 
in  order  to  find  the  rix-ord  of  his  subscription.  ...  li 

I  A.  Mary  sul>scril>rs  to  s<*veral  maga/ines.  For  hc*r  household 
filo,  sIm'  neerls  a  nx-ord  that  will  show  when  her  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  ea<Ti  maga/.iiK'  expires.  .  D 

19.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  lawyer,  lie  wants  to  ktx'p  the  information 
and  cxirresironilence  ulNuit  each  case  together,  and  also 
to  lx*  able  to  ins«-rt  ix'w  fohlers  in  back  of  fohlers  already 

in  the  file.  C 

20.  John  buys  rrx’ordings  of  his  favorite  dance  bands.  At  first, 

.3H 


Im  kept  the  records  of  each  bund  together,  but  tliat  was 
unsatisfactory  because  each  time  he  bought  a  new  record 
lx:  had  to  rearrange  all  tlie  others.  What  system  would  be 
better?  .  C 

21.  .Mrs.  Brown  has  a  file  in  which  she  keeps  magazine  and 

newspa|x:r  clippings  alx>iit  various  household  goods . D 

22.  A  rtx  ipe  file .  D 

2-3.  A  correspondence  file,  in  which  the  name  of  the  person 

or  the  company  writing  the  letter  is  very  impcjrtant . A 

24.  A  correspondence  file  of  a  mail-order  company  that  has 

customers  srattered  all  over  the  United  States .  B 

25.  A  card  file  of  all  the  Ixxrks  in  the  library .  A 


SICTION  3 

In  each  of  the  smitences  l>elow,  one  or  more  words  are  nix'ded 
to  make  the  statement  eomplete.  Write  the  neeessary  word  or 
words  in  the  blank  space  provided. 

2B.  The  file  that  contains  a  comph-te  list  of  the  books  in  a 
library  is  called  a(n) - .  card  catalog 

27.  Information  in  an  encycloix'dia  is  usually  arranged  alpha- 

Ix-tically  hy - .  suhfcrt 

28.  A  dictionary  that  contains  nearly  .ill  the  words  in  a 

language  is  called  a(n) - - dictionary,  unabrulgrd 

29.  A  IxKik  containing  maps  and  geographical  information  is 

called  a(n) - .  ..  atlas 

•30.  A  IxNik  that  contains  an  alphalx-tical  list  of  all  the  stores, 
business,  and  prolessional  [x-rsons  in  a  large  community 

is  callerl  a(n)  . .  dty  directory 

•31.  A  IxMik  that  contains  the  voting  records  of  all  United 
Stati-s  senators  and  represiMitatives,  plus  other  infonna- 

tion,  is  called  the -  - .  Ctmgrcssioiml  Directory 

32.  A  systematic  methiMl  for  keeping  papers  and  corres(X)nd- 

•Mice  in  order  is  called - .  /i/ing 

'3-3.  An  accordion-type  file  that  expands  as  more  pajx-rs  are 

adderl  is  calhxl  a(ii) - file.  hellotcs 

34.  T  he  tyix;  of  file,  iisixl  hy  most  husiness<-s,  in  w  hich  papers 

stand  on  end  is  called  a(nl - —  file.  vertical 

i5.  A  slx  i't  of  pa|x  r,  which  is  insi  rted  to  indicate  where  the 
material  referred  to  may  1x5  found  in  (he  file,  is  known  as 

a(n) - sheet.  cross-reference 

•3B.  A  curd  or  sh«x-t  of  pa|X'r  that  iiulicates  that  something  has 
Ix-en  removed  from  the  file  and  also  hy  whom  it  was  re¬ 
moved  is  known  as  a(n) - .  out  guide 

•37.  When  material  is  removed  from  an  active  file  and  is 
storeil  away  for  |X)ssihh-  futiir<5  reference,  it  is  said  to  have 

Ix-en - .  transferred 

•38.  The  prix-ess  of  photographing  records  in  miniature  size 

to  rrxliice  storage  space  is  known  as - .  microfilming 

•39.  A  file  arranged  so  retords  can  lx-  s«-en  without  rc'inoving 

the  material  is  called  a(  n ) - file.  vLsihle 

49.  If  a  numeric  file  is  used,  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a(n) 

- imlex  so  that  the  m.iterial  may  lx-  lixated 

when  it  is  ixi-dixl.  alphabetic 


SiCTiON  4 

Head  each  statement,  then  draw  a  t  in  le  around  tiu*  word 
Tru4‘  or  the  word  False,  de|x-nding  on  whetIxT  the  statement  is 


eorrect  for  an  alphabetical  listing. 

41.  William  Haiuh  pr»x»*des  William  A.  Bauch.  True  Fal.S45 

42.  A.  B.  Sinister  preced«*s  II.  M.  Schust«‘r.  True  False 

4-3.  Stanley  Star  pretv<h*s  Star  ('afe.  True  False 

44.  Brown  Caife  pn>c<xles  Browne  f'afe.  True  Fals«5 

4.5.  Andrews  &  Welsh  ('ompany  precixles  Bryan 

Andrews.  True  False 

4B.  C.  II.  llarjxT  preee<h*s  llar|x-r’s  Brothers.  True  False 

47.  A.  ().  ('.raves,  Inc.  prrxixles  The  A  ().  Graves 

.Ag«-ncy.  Trm*  False 

48.  Mary  Anderson  prixx'des  Mary  Andrews . True  False 

49.  Kosa  Smith  pr«*ctxles  Rov  Smytlx5  . .  True  False 

.50.  Frank  ().  Hughes  prtxxxh-s  Frank  J.  Hughes.  True  False 


IF  YOl'  IIAX’F.  a  sucxessliil  H-st  on  any  business-education 
subject  and  are  willing  to  share  it,  send  it  to  us;  we  will  send 
you  $10  if  it  is  ace<‘pte<I  for  publication.  It  must  lx*  on  one 
topic,  must  Ix'  usable  with  any  t«'xtlxx)k,  and  permission  to 
diiplit  ate  it  must  lx*  given.  Be  sure  to  encloM*  correct  answers. 


BUSINF.SS  KDl'C.VnON  WOlU.l) 


AUTOMATION'S  EFFECT 

(Ciiiitiuuf'J  from  Pane  25) 

students  aware  of  tf»e  new  (•oneept  of 
clerical  antoination.  When  students 
leave  scIkh)!  and  enter  the  business 
world,  they  should  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electronic  computers— not  in 
terms  of  how  th<*y  work,  hut  in  terms 
of  what  they  do  and  the  extent  ol 
their  use  in  lar^e  and  small  offices. 

It  is  donhtfni  whether  the  schools 
will  he  able  to  provide  the  t<*chnical 
training  n(‘cessary  to  pre|)are  students 
to  operate  automated  office  equip¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  such  e(|uipnH‘nt  is 
so  prohibitive  that  only  the  lar^«-st 
school  sy.stems  can  even  consid«‘r  its 
purchase.  Training  on  key-punch  ma¬ 
chines,  for  instance,  has  iM-eii  deemed 
a  necessity  for  many  years  by  business 
educators;  yet,  th«*r<*  are  few  or  no 
instances  of  tlu'ir  purchase  by  .scIkmiIs 
or  colh-^es  for  instructional  purp<»ses. 
The  intr<Khiction  of  even  such  a  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  item  as  the  electric 
typewriter  is  pr»Keedin>'  all  t<M)  slowly 
in  most  sch<M>l  systems,  ('lifton  (1. 
riiorne,  in  an  artich*  ( MFAV',  Octolx-r, 
Uf.'i.'i,  p.  2S)  presenting  a  business 
teacher’s  view  of  automation,  states: 
“[The  lack  of  automation  e<piipment 
in  schools]  will  nec‘<*ssitate  co-opt‘ia- 
tion  with  industry  in  developing  work- 
education  prof'rains  and  exploring  tin- 
|H)ssibilities  of  industry’s  subsidi/.in^ 
the  purchase  of  e<piipmetit  for  student 
use.” 

Orfaiidy,  the  precedent  exists  lor 
business  and  industry  eitin-r  to  j'iva* 
ecpiipment  to  the  schools  or  to  sub¬ 
sidize  its  aecpiisition.  In  New  Y<»rk 
(.’ity  and  elsewhere,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Telephoin*  Ooinpany  has 
loaiH-d  exp«-nsivt  'I'ele-Trainers  to 
many  hi^h  schools.  Antotnation  mann- 
faetur<-rs  may  feel  eonstraiiuxl  in  the 
future,  as  the  usr-  «)t  automatic  e<piip- 
ment  gains  momentum,  to  give  or  to 
lend  larger  scIkkiI  systems  key-pnnch 
and  other  machines.  W’lu-ther  or  not 
this  Ls  <lone,  work  ex|M‘ri«*nce  or  co- 
op<‘rative  programs  will  probably  as¬ 
sume  ever-gr«-ater  im|M)rtance.  In  the 
abs«Micf>  of  such  co-operati«)n,  these 
mannfaetiirers  must  train  applicants  to 
op«Tate  the  machines  or  <*lse  provich- 
on-the-job  training  for  r  iistoiners. 

l/'p  to  the  present,  it  has  iM-en  tin- 
general  |)olicy  ol  most  organizations 
to  seh-ct  computer  o|M-rators,  ciwlers, 
and  programmers  from  their  own 
staffs,  and  to  train  tlu-m  in  co-o|M‘ra- 
tion  with  the  machine  manufacturers. 
For  instance,  .A.  (1.  \'ans<  low,  of  tin- 
Franklin  lafe  Insurance  Company, 


A  glance  at  the  calendar  reveals  that  we 
have  but  a  month  to  go  In'tore  the  end  ol  the  .scIkmiI  year,  F.xaminations 
will  ar-count  for  at  h-ast  one  of  thos«*  weeks,  however,  which  m«‘ans  that  we 
have  alxnit  three  full  weeks  in  which  to  complete  our  presentatiott  of  (Iregg 
shorthand  theory  and  then  give  a  revi«*\v  of  the  entire  system.  It’s  a  problem 
that  faces  every  teacluT, 

VV'hat  to  do’:*  Well,  here  are  some  practical  ich-as.  I.  tiM»,  found  mys<-lf 
crowded  for  time  as  the  first  ol  the  month  approached.  ,\ty  iM-ginning 
class  in  (Iregg  shorthand  was  ready  lor  (Chapter  S.  Hut,  as  I  l«Mtked  alu-ad, 
I  saw  that  1  could  combine  into  one  class  period  tin-  omission  of  words  in 
phrases,  wulcrstatul  and  tnulerstood,  and  misiitulerstaiul  and  »ii.vnnr/er.s7r»or/. 
la-sson  43,  and  the  24  eom|X)und  words  ol  I.esson  44.  Stuilents  have  little 
difficulty  in  combining  words  and  phrases  th«‘y  are  used  to  writing  in  another 
form,  'rhe  result  is  that  a  full  period  can  Im*  savt-d  at  this  stage  of  the  t<‘aching 
program. 

Moreover,  the  two  sr-ts  of  bri«-f  forms  in  la-ssons  13  and  4H  can  also 
Im-  errvered  in  one  pericMi.  'I'lu-  abbreviations  under  “(,)uantities”  and  the 
four  brtersr-etioir  outlines  still  leavr-  tiim-  for  reading  and  writing  practier-. 
It  is  possible,  trxr,  to  pr«-sr-nt  la-ssons  47  and  4S  as  an  out -of -class  review-. 
All  this  ac-counts  for  six  lessons  in  thrr-e  class  pr-riixls.  In  another  |M-riod, 
the  word  endings  and  brief  forms  of  la-sson  49  and  50  ntay  Im-  combined. 
VV'e  can  also  doubh-  up  on  tiu-  bri«-f  forms  in  l,<-ssons  51  and  52.  The  word 
ending,  less,  will  lake  but  a  rnorm-nt’s  presr-ntation  on  the  Inrarrl,  aft«-r  which 
we  can  swing  into  thi-  geographical  t«-nninations  in  la-ssons  .52  and  thr-n  .53. 


'  Before  you  start  worrying  alM)ul  such  a  rapid-fire  jmK-r-diue,  let  me 

2  say  that  it  is  done  in  many  cl.issrooms,  at  all  h-vr-ls,  yr-ar  aft«-r  y«-ar.  My 

1  own  students  have  approvr-d  it  in  tIu-  form  of  Ix-ttr-r  shorthami  outlines,  a 

§  firrm-r  grasp  of  th<-  princii)l*‘s  of  Clregg  shoithand  and  a  faster  reading  and 

i  writing  spe«-d. 

i  .At  this  point,  thr-  n  vist-d  i-dition  of  th«-  Manual  assr-rts  its<-ll.  Spr-r-ilir-ally, 

Ila-ssons  .5.5  through  70  co-«)rdinat«-  th«-  s«-itn-str-r’s  work,  la-ssons  .5.5  through 
0.3  concentratr-  on  th<*  “devie(-s”  |)u-sentr-d  in  tin-  first  nine  (hapteis.  I  liis 
gives  you  leeway  to  begin  with  Lesson  03,  which  reviews  (Jiapter  9,  and 
lln-n  work  ahead  from  the  first  chapt(-r,  or  you  may  In-gin  with  la-sson  .5.5, 
which  reviews  (diapt<-r  I,  and  cover  the  ehapt(-rs  in  order.  I  have  foiiml  it 
worth  while,  howev«-r,  first  to  revi<-w  (diapter  9,  then  assign  the  first 
(Chapter  for  review  the  next  day;  this  is  followed  by  (lliapter  H  and  the 
n-view  for  tin-  ser-ond  (.'hapt»-r,  and  so  on.  Such  a  pr<H-ednre  enables  y»Mir 
i  "st(-nos”  to  clear  up  hazy  spots  and  also  gives  them  a  rapid-fiie  workout 
1  that  tin-y  will  appreciate. 

a  Hri<-f  forms  (all  172)  are  r<-viewed  in  the  letter-application  plate  ••xer- 
1  cises  of  In-ssons  04  and  05.  I’hey  can  In-  transr-riln-d  frmn  the  brief  Ff»rin 
i  (.'hart  (pag<-s  .3I.5-.310)  and  applit-d  to  the  letters  in  the  plate  material 
1  exerci.ses.  Word  In-ginnings  (all  72)  are  illustrated  in  the  letters  of  Lesson 
1  (to.  la-sson  07  incindes  exercises  on  70  word  endings.  The  authors  have  alv» 

i  provided  a  thorough  review  f»f  every  phrasing  tievice  ( 1  12  in  Lesson  OH  and 

ilOO  in  la-sson  09).  Tln-se  letters  eoin-i-ntrate  on  phrasr-s  pres<-nte«l  in  tin- 
first  nine  chapters  of  the  Manual. 

Stiidi-nts  are  preparerl  h»r  the  advanced  stages  of  shorthami  by  means  ol 
1  nine  Pretranscription  (^uiz/i-s,  Ix-ginning  with  Lesson  02.  .Students  must 
1  provide  00  commas  and  24  missing  words  for  thes<-  exercises.  Fmally,  you’d 

X  Im-  missing  a  gcxMl  bet  if  you  didn't  havt-  your  stinh-nts  read  la-sson  70. 

1  There  are  many  chuckles  in  this  humorous  exchangi-  •»)  eorres|M»ndern-f- 
1  Ix-tween  a  hotel  manager  and  a  gin-st.  It  might  even  kindle  in  your  students 
1  the  desire  to  continue  tln-ir  study  of  (iregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


.MAY,  19.50 
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training 


COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE,  GREELEY.  COLORADO 


Every  consumer  should  be  familiar  witii 
MMm*  basic  principles  of  business  l.iw.  In  ev^^ryday  affairs  one  is  constantly 
in  iiM'd  of  sucfi  fundamental  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  know 
is  when  to  consult  a  lawyer. 

Much  difficulty  can  lx;  avoided  if  one  knows  the  common  business 
transactions  ami  tlie  legal  implications  involved.  'Flu*  sr-ven  chief  topics 
aliout  wfiich  consumers  should  Im‘  informed  are  basic  legal  terms,  conn 
systems,  fundamentals  of  contrar-ts,  buying  g(Kxls  and  s<*rvices  (negotiable 
instruments),  wills,  real  pn>prTty,  and  business  organization.  Many  f)thei 
topics  may  Ik-  incluchal  if  students  are  interested,  but  these  are  the  common 
ones  that  the  average  citi/.en  will  m<-et  in  his  contacts  with  the  biisiiu'ss 
worhi. 

Teaching  devices  should  be  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  average  con- 
summer,  not  the  pre-law  stuch'iit.  I.aw  may  Im-  pres<-nt«*d  through  the  func¬ 
tional  problems  that  everyone  faces.  CJaws  from  the  newspap«*r  might  he 
a  starting  |Miint.  'Flien  the  legal  principles  iM’hind  the  case  should  lx*  E 
brought  out.  | 

The  cla.ss  might  also  select  a  jmlge  and  actually  try  s<*veral  cases  to  find  * 
out  if  tlie  group  understands  the  basic  principles.  'Fhese  ca.ses  may  Iw  f 

writtr'ii  by  the  .students  and  the  teacher  alxiut  actual  situations  in  everydas  | 

business  affairs.  A  visit  to  a  small  claims  esairt  can  Im*  a  valuable  aid  in  the  ■.* 
understanding  of  li'gal  pnH*edures,  though  the  case  approach  S4*ems  to  have 
proved  itsrdf  more  effective  for  the  average  student.  Both  methods  should  f 
Im*  used,  if  i>os.sible,  f 

MatariaU  for  such  a  practical  approach  to  business  law  can  Im*  found 
everywhr're  in  the  business  world.  Certainly  oik*  can  collect  and  analy/.r*  | 
many  kinds  of  crMitracts  and  other  legal  d(K*uiiK*nts.  Most  lawyers  art* 
willing  to  furnish  copies  to  a  group  for  study  pur|>os<*s.  N'<*wspap(?rs  and  , 
inaga/ines  provide  many  other  cas(*s  for  study.  Pupils  can  also  bring  in 
cases  that  they  know  alxiiit  or  alKiiif  which  they  can  s<*cure  facts.  Digt'sts  ^ 
of  l(K*uI  and  state  statutes  will  make  the  study  practical.  .Another  practical 
approach  to  thi*  study  of  law  may  Im*  made  by  using  tin*  lMM)kl(*t,  “You  and 
Your  Attorney,”  wbich  has  lM*»*n  published  by  the  H<*public  National  Bank 
of  Dallas,  T(*xas. 

An  exc<*llent  dige.st  of  the  basic  princi|)les  of  business  law  can  Iv  found 
in  The  Cott.sumer  and  Ihe  Iaiw,  by  the  (ainsumer  Kducation  Stiuly.  This 
high  scIkmiI  stuily  unit  can  Im*  obtained  from  the  National  Ass(K*iation  of 
S«*<s)ndary  School  Principals,  1201  Sixt«*enth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  0, 
l).(h  It  may  Im*  used  either  as  the  basis  lor  such  a  unit  or  as  reference 
material.  (mmkI  high  scIkmiI  business-law  textlxMiks  will  s<*rve  for  n*fen*iKV 
works  when  studying  actual  cases. 

Bulletin  boards  can  be  made  attractive  to  high  scIumiI  students  by 
using  soitK*  of  the  humorous  legal  columns  ap|M-aring  in  the  fMipiilar  maga¬ 
zines:  “48  States  of  Mind”  in  Colliers;  “You  Be  the  Jiulge”  in  tlie  Saturday 
Keening  Post;  and  “Its  the  Law”  in  the  American  Maunzine.  ()l  coursi*,  a 
giMul  display  of  contracts  is  always  valuable.  .Also,  pupils  might  coll(‘c*t  aiul 
bring  to  class  various  kinds  of  clK*cks,  notes,  «*ndorsi*ments,  or  other  negoti¬ 
able  instruments. 

If  (*onsumers  are  to  face  the  business  wot  Id  as  it  exists  tixlay,  they  must 
know  som«*  of  the  basic  legal  principles  that  govern  intMlern  business 
activity.  T<*ach(*rs  of  consumer  (*ducation  should  plan  to  include  a  stiulv 
of  such  principl<*s  in  their  course.  It  is  from  their  classriMuns  that  tin*  youn.j 
|M*ople  of  ttMlay  leant  to  fac*!*  tin*  bitsitiess  world. 


states,  “It  is  much  easier  t*)  teach  otir 
|M.*rsonnel  lunv  to  program  Lliati  to 
teach  outside  exiM*rienced  prtrgram- 
mers  the  life  itisurance  business.”  Ceti- 
eral  Klectric,  in  operatitig  its  cottiputer 
in  its  F.vendale  (Ohio)  platit  tiow  em¬ 
ploys  fotty  progratnttK*rs,  who  were 
trained  (for  the  most  part)  on  the 
job.  'Fhese  peoplt;  are  mor<*  highly 
paid  atid  more  highly  traitu'd  thati  tin* 
calculator  op«*rators  whotti  they  rt*- 
placed.  They  are  iti  great  dematid 
elsewhere  in  industry  and  eight  ol 
them  have  professional  statiditig.  The 
IJ.  S.  Oensus  Bureau  and  otlK*t  (a»v- 
<*rnnK‘nt  borlies  have  siitiilar  pro 
grams.  Atiother  large  itisuratict*  cotti- 
patiy,  iti  installing  its  coinput(*r,  had 
consider(*d  in  the  beginning  giving 
more  or  less  formal  training  to  all 
employe<*s  seh*ct<*d  for  the  compnti-i 
staff.  But,  as  a  result  of  its  exp<‘rK*nc(* 
with  the  first  few  trained  in  this  man- 
iK*r,  it  was  deeid<*d  that  on-the-job 
training  would  Im;  lM‘st  for  most. 

The  High  School's  Function 

It  might  1m!  <ju(*stioned,  howevi'i, 
whether  the  scIkmjIs  should  provide 
such  vcM'ational  txaining  in  the  first 
placr*;  the  (*xtension  of  aatomation 
may  serve  to  rekindle  the  old  and 
bitter  controversy  concerning  the  place 
of  V(K’ational  i‘<lucition  in  tin*  high 
sclnM»ls.  (.'ritics  of  ptesent-day  second 
ary  school  currirula,  (like  Arthni 
Bi  stor,  Albert  L>nd,  and  Moitimei 
Smith)  art*  contending  ardt-ntly  and 
cog<*ntly-although  perhaps  unrealis¬ 
tically— that  thert*  is  no  place  for  such 
programs  as  V(M-ational  training  an<l 
life  adjustment  in  tiie  high  scIkmjIs. 
Hobi*rt  lintchins,  in  his  provoc.dive 
litth*  book.  The  Conflict  iti  I.dncalion, 
maki*s  th<*si*  points  in  support  of  this 
contf*ntion: 

Assuming  tliul  tlit*  young  nuisl  uiljusi  to 
their  environment,  incliitling  llieir  eeo- 
iMimie  environment,  tan  the  eihieutioiiul 
s>stem  give  a  Ixty  as  gtMttl  a  training  lor 
a  particular  task  in  iiulustry  as  Ihe  iiithis- 
try  ilseli  enuhl  give  liiin?  In  America, 
technical  institnles  of  the  Kiiropt'an  type 
are  virtually  unknown.  \'<M-alional  train¬ 
ing  is  given  ahnig  with  all  other  types  ol 
training  in  the  same  schotils.  Kecanse  of 
Ihe  relative  ease  of  vtK'atioiial  instruction 
and  lM*caust*  of  the  innnediale  interest  it 
excites  on  Ihe  part  of  the  pupil,  such 
instruction  has  the  tendency  to  force  out 
of  Ihe  course  of  study  and  other  kind  of 
instruction.  Yet  we  learned  in  the  War 
that  the  airirlane  companies  could  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  few  wiH*ks  better  airplane  me¬ 
chanics  than  Ihe  schotds  couhl  produce 
in  years.  The  pupils  in  the  schmds  were 
necessarily  trained  hy  ohs<»Iescenl  teach¬ 
ers  with  ol)s<ilescent  machiiwry.  lienee 
the  result  of  the  emphasis  on  vtK-ational 
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trainiiiK  in  America  is  |MMir  mrchaiiics 
ssithuiit  education. 

Under  th*-sc  circuinstances,  it  is  1k*- 
li<‘V«*d  tli.it  tin*  hi^h  stluMils  will  lu'st 
serve  in  preparing;  students  to  enter 
the  automated  olfiee  of  tomorrow 
l>y  t^ivin^  them  a  liberal  edneation 
with  emphasis  on  the  fundamental 
skills,  the  ability  to  eommnnicate 
with  others,  the  transmission  of  our 
cultural  heritaKe,  and  training  in 
the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  inde- 
p<*ndentiy.  With  change  as  th«*  one 
element  in  business  that  endures  from 
year  to  year,  industry  is  liKiking  for 
flexibility  in  its  employers.  That  ex- 
e«*ssive  s|K-eiali/.ation  is  undesirable  in 
a  dynamic  and  ever-chanj'ing  eeon- 
omy  is  evideneed  by  tin*  fact  that  so 
many  people  are  tmlay  workiuR  at 
jobs  and  in  industries  that  did  not 
exist  when  thry  went  to  sclnKil.  It 
is  only  reasonable*  to  assume  that 
many  of  our  pres<*nt  studenLs  will  lx* 
enRaR«*d  in  jobs  that  will  b<*  created 
as  the*  re*snlt  of  te‘chnoloRieal  ehaiiRe*. 

This  point  of  view  el(K*s  not  ne*ee‘s- 
s.irily  nn*an  that  spe*ciali/.(*d  .skills  like* 
ste*noRraphy,  bookkeepiiiR,  anel  type*- 
writiiiR,  whieh  re*(jnire  e*xte'nde*«l  p«“- 
riods  of  trainiuR,  luRlily  e-ompeteiit 
te  aeln*rs,  anei  a  Rreat  (le*al  of  e'qnip- 
me*tit,  have  ner  pl.ice*  in  the*  IurIi 
schiHils.  bnsine'ss  and  (n)ve*rnment  are* 
e-i*rtainly  ineapable  of  assumiiiR  tin* 
re*sponsibility  for  such  a  training  prei- 
gr.im  and  look  to  the  se*coinlary 
schools  to  eh)  the*  je)b  for  the*in.  It 
me*re*ly  me*ans  that  uns|K“ciali/e*d,  Re*n- 
e*ral  type*s  of  skills  are  be-st  aer]nire>el 
on  the*  je)b  anel  that  tin*  time*  forme-rly 
spe*nt  on  such  training  should  be*  ele*- 
vote*el  insteael  to  the  libe*ral  e-iirrie-nlum 
me*ntione*el  above*.  It  alsei  means  that  a 
substantial  part  of  e*ve*ry  S|K*ciali/e*el 
e*onrse*  sbonid  alse)  be*  ele*ve)te*el  te)  tin; 
lilK*ral  eliscipline*s— scie*ntific,  histeerical, 
matln*matie'al,  anel  lite*rary  subje*e  ts;  e)r 
that  vcK’ational  programs  shonlel  be* 
elivoree*el  from  the*  se*coinlary  sclioe)! 
cnrricnlnm  anel  taught  as  an  inde'pe*nd- 
e*nt  s|M*eiaIty  afte*r  graduation,  for  e*x- 
amph*,  in  a  junior  colle*ge*. 

rin*  ultimate  e*ffe*ct  of  antomatie)n 
on  bnsine*ss  eelucation  will  be-  to  e*n- 
eonrage*  and  stimulate  a  re*-e*xamina- 
tion  of  se*c*e)ndary  .scIkk)!  offe-rings  in 
the*  light  of  the*  changing  di-mands 
maele*  on  pe*ople*  as  citize*ns  anel  work¬ 
ers  by  the*  in*w  te*chnology.  Be*eansi* 
bnsine'ss  te*ache*rs  will  have  a  prime* 
role  to  play  in  this  re-examination, 
they  should  know  and  understanel 
automation  thoreinghly. 

(1  his  article  concludes  the  series.) 


JANC  F.  WHITE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN,  M ILLE DGEVILLE.  GEORGIA 

On  selling  and  management.  The*  Ihiie-an 

iof  lhisine*ss  Manage-me-nt,  ('olle*ge*ol  ( ,'«imme*re'e*  anel  Husine*ss  Aelministration, 
University  e)f  Illinois,  has  ele*ve*lope*el  a  se*rie*s  of  bnlle-tins  on  inehistrial  man- 
age*me*nt,  offie-e*  manage-me  nt,  pe*rsonne*l  man.tge-me-nt,  finane-ial  manage‘me*nt, 
anel  re*tailing  anel  sales.  'I'he-y  are*  most  he  lpful.  l*'onr  that  would  1m*  of  par- 
tie*ular  intere*st  are*:  '‘The*  How  of  Sne*ee*ssfnl  .Se*lling,"  "A  Hrie*f  Ke*vie*w  eef 
M(Mle*m  ()lfie*e*  Machine's,”  Ne*w  Approach  to  Improving  Typing  .Ability,” 
anel  ‘‘Fe‘ele*ral  .Se*rvice*s  .Available*  to  Small  Hnsine*ss.”  Fae  li  ceests  2.>  e'e*iits. 
He*que*st  a  comple*te  list  e)f  the*  publications  available*  from  this  bnre*au. 

Typing  dictation.  One*  of  the*  ne*we*st  te*aching  aids  pie*pare*el  by  The* 
i  SoimelSi  rilx'r  ( .'orpeiratiem  is  Te*ae-hing  Aiel  Nei.  3,  whie*h  e-ontains  ae  tual 
f  eopy  for  elire*et  die  taliem  (*xe*re  ise*s  at  the*  type*write*r  anel  dise'usse*s  the*  value 
k  of  le*arning  to  take  eiffit-e*  dictation  dire*e  t  on  the*  machine.  The*  aiels  .are  fre*" 
f  in  single*  ce>pie*s.  The*  SoiinelSe-ribe-r  aelelrcss  is  I  lb  Munson  Stre*e*t,  \’e*w 
1  Haven,  Ca)nne*e*tient. 

I  Job  instruction.  Last  June*  this  e-ohmm  re-vie-we-ei  Joh  Instruction  Sheets  in 
'j  Office  Practice,  by  Haymonel  hre*e  ke  r,  5S  (’arine*l  Hoael,  Buffalo  I  I,  Ne*w 
York.  Inaelve*rte*ntly  the*  pnre*hase*  price;  of  $2.20  was  not  mentienie-d.  The 
autheir  now  re*ports  that  his  pre*se*nt  stenk  is  ne*arly  e>xhanste*el  anel  that  so 
g  far  he*  has  ne)t  be*e*n  able*  to  answe*r  the*  many  re-epie-sts  he*  has  re*e'e“iv«*d. 
"  When  rnejre*  <*opie*s  are*  available*,  re*aele*rs  of  this  e-eilnmn  will  be  notifii*el. 

a  Economics  films.  Ile*re*  is  a  Ixiokle-t  that  re-pii*se*nts  a  e-onse  ie-ntious  atti*mp( 
1  to  proviele*  film  nse*rs  with  a  brie*f  and  eibje-e-tive*  appraisal  of  eiirrent  films 
1  and  filmstrips  nse-fnl  in  e*conomic  I'eincalion.  Se*nel  $1  to  the*  National  Kehie-a- 
p  tion  AsseH  ialion,  1201  Sixte*e*nlh  Stre*e*t,  N'.W.,  Washington  0,  !).(;. 

|,  Business  letters.  A  handy  re-fe-re  ne-e*  manual  has  bee*n  reprinte*d  frenii  I'h  • 
§  linsiness  F.xecuthe’s  llandhook.  It  is  most  use*fnl  for  ti*aching  the*  w'riting  of 
1  bnsine'SS  Ie*tte*rs.  Si*nel  7.5  cents  to  l’ri*ntiee*-llall,  Inc.,  70  l''iflh  Ave*nne*, 
I  Ne  w  York  City, 


I  Retailing  newsletters.  A  dnplie-ati*el  ri*tailing  ni*wsli-tte*r  is  pnblisheel 
1  pe-riodically  anel  maih*el  through  the*  co-o|K*ralion  of  the*  ( !olli*gi*  of  Business 
i  Aelmini.strafion,  Unive*rsity  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Te*xas.  It  contains  ne*ws  anel 
H  source*  mate-rial  in  the*  fie*ld  eif  re-tailing  anel  is  se*nt  onhf  to  te*ae*he*rs  of 
1  re-tailing.  A.  Hamilton  Chute  Is  the*  i*ditor. 

H  Business  management.  .A  se*rie*s  of  ten  .irtiele*s  that  de*scrilM*s  how  to 
start  a  biisine-ss  firm  has  iM-e-n  re-printed  in  rnaga/.ine*  form  from  r'/n/nging 
^  Times.  Write;  to  f.’/ie;riging  Times,  I  he  Kipliiiner  Manazitw,  1720  11  .Stre*e*t, 
^  \.W.,  Washington  0,  l).C.  Ple  ase  send  $|  for  e*aeh  re  print. 

1  ..  „  .  . 

^  The  Constitution.  A  bookle*l,  ‘Onr  ( .onstitntion,  e-ontains  two  e-eimple-ti* 
«  versions  of  our  national  el<M‘nme*nt,  the;  ( ionstihilion  of  the*  United  States 
^  of  .Ame-rie-a,  toge*the*r  with  a  [lie  torial  history  of  the*  Unile-d  State-s.  (aipie-s  ar>- 
j  20  cents  each  fa  20  [M-r  ee*nt  elise-enint  on  (|nantity  orele*rs  is  alleiwe-d)  and 

2  are*  available*  from  Birk  and  (annpany,  270  I'ark  Ave*nne,  Ne*w  York  17, 
I  Ne-w  Yejrk. 

r  Economic  geography.  A  free  p.imphli*t,  ‘"Ibe*  I'.ight  Pre-cions  Me*tals,” 
I  pre>vide*s  information  on  the-  e  ight  rne-tals  of  the;  weirlel.  It  is  available;  fre>m 
']  The*  International  .\'if-ke*l  f-'ermpany,  Ine-.,  07  Wall  Stre-i-t,  \e*w  Y«)rk  .5. 
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WRITER'S  CRAMP 


Cil'KSS  if  I  iM'Kaii  tills  talc  with  "I 

kilos/  you  won’t  IM-Iicve  it  ,  .  I’d 
have  a  lycttcr  chance  of  l><'in){  Ix*- 
lievcd.  Kilt*  I  can't  Ix-Kin  it  that  way. 

It  startiil  only  three  years  a(io,  but 
so  innch  has  hapiM-ned  since  then 
that  it’s  hard  to*  iM-lievt*  anything 
exist»*<l  In-fore. 

I  was  wulkiiiK  aloiiK  Third  Avenue— 
aimlessly,  as  only  a  starvin^^-'  author 
can  walk.  “Airibniation,”  I  thought,  “is 
a  prere(|iiisite  for  inspiration!’’  (A 
starvin({  author’s  thon^hts^  are  olti-n 
pretty  aflected.) 

I  was  hopnifj;  that  an  idea  would 
hit  me.  .Somethin)^  I  could  sell  for 
enon^li-’’  money  to  pay  the  rent  on  the 
apartment  I  shared  with  my  sister. 
(As  if  I  didn’t  have  enoiiKh  troubles, 
my**  sister  .Susie  had  to  come  to  the 
city  to  ^o  to  business  scIkmiI.) 

At  any  rate,  1  was  waiting  for  tin- 
li)4ht”  at  57th -or  was  it  5Hth— Stn-«-t 
when  1  saw  this  im-ii  lyint^  on  the 
enrb.  Almost  without  rt-ali/itiK’'  it,  I 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  piK-kt-t. 
(Starving  authors  (-ventnally  form  this 
habit  of*  picking  np  things  and  putting 
them  in  their  |MK'kets.) 

It  wasn’t  until  several  hours  later, 
back  at  my  desk,  that"*  I  rc-memiH-x-d 
the  pen.  1  pnlleil  it  out  and  started 
d<MMllin^.  (Starving  authors  diKKile  as 
aimlessly  as  they  walk.)'* 

While  I  sat  there  d(MMilin^,  1 
thought  of,  reflected  n|Min,  and  finally 
discarded  several  itieas.  It'*  had 
Ih-cii  like  this  every  time  I  trit-d  to 
write  for  months.  Alter  alHiiit  an  hour, 
1  decided  to  satisly'-'*  a  moth-ratr-ly 
nr^t'iit  <-ravin^  for  a  chiK-olate  malti-d. 

I  stiMKl  up,  rolled  down  my  sli-r-ves, 
an<l  Kh>"r-ed  at  the  |>en'*  lyiiig  on  the 
diMxlli-  pad.  It  ha<i  a  thin  point.  Now, 
I’ve  lM‘«‘n  OIK*  for  thick  points  since 
elementarv’  st-h<M)l  wlu-n,  throiinh'-'* 
t-lever  manipulation  of  a  thick-|>ointed 
|M'n,  I  was  able  to  make  lett«-rs  in  a 
spellin){  exam  hM»k"*  like  any  rme  «»f 
thr<*e  |M)ssibilities.  I  ilrop|>«-«l  this  fim-- 
pointed  find  into  the  wastebasket. 
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biittoiK-d  my  cuffs,'*  and  walked— aim¬ 
lessly— to  the  s«Kla  shop. 

When  I  returned,  several  hours 
later,  1  was  j^ri-i-tr-d  with  the  fondr-st'** 
wr-lc«»nH-  my  sister  has  nivt-n  me  since 
I  sold  the  article  on  "Uisadvaiitaf^es  of 
the  Dewey"*  Decimal  System”  to  the 
N(-w  York  fnblic  IJl.rary  Hnlletin. 

“Hobby,”  (this  is  a  term  of  endear¬ 
ment  my'-’**  family  has  Ix-en  iinabh-  to 
dis(-ard)  “Hobby,  Hobert,  Hrother, 
<h-ar,”  sh<-  biirbh-d,  “It’s  wonderful!” 

I  didn’t  kiu*w-'  what  she  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Hot  this  kind  of  encoura^e- 
m«-nt  was  nice,  and  Susie  is  a  sort-  Ix-t 
to  exp.md  on**  any  statt-nx-nt  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  “It’s  woixh-rlul.” 

I  just  smil«-d  loftily  and  said, 
■“rhanks,  Sis.” 

“It’s  just  th»-  ^n-atest  thinj;"*  you’ve 
«-ver  done,”  six-  raved  on.  I  fif^iired 
she  had  found  an  old  manuscript  and 
mentally  Ix-Kan  to  plan  where  I*' 
could  market  the  thin(4. 

“Hut,  tell  me.  Hob,  when  dxl  you 
learn  sixxthand?”  she  asked. 

“When  dxl  I  what?”  f«H»r  Susie,  tlx- 
strain  of  that*-*’  business  scIxh)I  must 
have  piislx-d  Ix-r  over  tlx-  brink. 

“When  did  you  h-arn  shorth.uid'?  ” 
she  re|x-ateil,  just  as  plainly  as  if  she-*' 
was  in  i-ommand  of  her  senses. 

I  hxikrd  at  her  closely  and  realized 
she  was  holding  my  d<MMlle  pad.  She 
was-'  ixiriii);  ov«-r  the  sfpii^Kly  lines 
aixl  dots  with  admiration,  emitting 
litth-  rleli^ht  ev«-ry  lew-**  .set-- 

onds.  She  started  to  read  aloud.  My 

d<MKll(-s! 

What  six-  read  was  Ix-aiitilul.  I 
must  admit  that  I  thou|i{ht  she  was-" 
<|UotinK  from  a  classic.  It  was  a  sensi¬ 
tively  written  short  story  alxuit  a 
yoniiK  ^irl  who  didn’t  havt-  a-***  date 
lor  tlx-  s«-nior  prom. 

While  Susie  rear!,  I  hM)ked  «)ver  Ix-r 
shoulder.  Obviously,  without  Ix-in^ 


.iware  of'"  it,  I  h.xi  d(HMlled  a  stoiv 
in  shorth.uid. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  initial 
sh<K-k,  I  niana^fed  to  conviix-e-*-  my 
sist(-r  that  I  had  just  Ix-en  d(HKlliu^. 
Now,  Susie  is  the  type  that  rubs  r'very 
old  lamp  she  sees,  hoping  a'*"  K«-nie 
will  pop  out.  She  made  me  sit  down 
immediately  and  start  d(KKiliiiK  a^aiii. 

I  caiix-  out  with  two  perfect’" 
iulx*s,  a  siries  of  coix-(-iitri(-  cirt-les, 
and  the  word  “diMidle”  in  a  det-p  iiii- 
pressioii  made  by  n-t  racing.  No  short - 
liaixl.’*-'' 

Susie  did  everslhiiin  possibh-  to  eii- 
coura^e  me.  but  I  rlidii’t  «-veii  come 
up  with  an  inti-restiiin’**'  diwKih-— much 
less  a  stors . 

'riieii,  in  true  Slx-rlixk  Holmes 
fashion,  she  decid«-d  to  re-create.,  tlx- 
iixmkI  I-*'  was  ill  when  I  wrote  this 
shoithaiid  (-pit-.  .Six-  (-V(-n  w(-nt  so  far 
as  repc-atin^,  "Malti-d,  maitt-d,”  softU 
in  my-’*’'  t-ar.  ()l  course,  si'iice  I  had 
had  thr(-(-,  this  was  a  dismal  faihiK-. 

It  was  while  Susie  was  standing  Ix-- 
hind  my  shoiildt-r  chanting,'"  “(IIiik-o- 
lat(‘  malt(-d,”  that  six-  notic(-d  m\ 
handwriting. 

“Yoii’ri-  not  nsiii^  tlu-  saiix-  p(-n!  ” 
six-  cri<-d  velx-iix-ntly.  “Hob,"*  really, 
you  have  to  t-o-o|x-rat(-  if  we’n-  Koinj: 
to  solve  this.  How  do  you  expi-ct  it  to 
work?  Wlx-ri-’s  the  otix-r"  pt-n?" 

Vaguely  I  remembered  throwing  it 
in  the  wastebasket  and  had  mo-neii- 
tary  visions  of  scrouiiKiiiK  in*’-^  the 
city  dump,  a  situation  that  usually 
(K-ciirs  in  storit-s  of  this  t\|x-.  How- 
t-ver,  ix-itlx-r  Siisit-'-*  nor  I  is  very  ni-at. 
rlien-  was  little  clianci-  of  tlu-  bask(-t’s 
Ix-inj;  (-mpti(*d  Ix-fore  next  wc-ek.  .So. 
in  ten  s(-conds,**  I  found  tlx-  |x-n  and 
Im-^.ui  to  diNKlIe  aKain. 

I  think  you  all  know  the  rest.  'I'en 
b(-st-sellinn  novels  in  thrt-i-'"’  yi-ars. 
Kiioii^h  money  to  buy  a  castle,  thr(-(- 
(.’adillacs,  and  kc(-p  my  sistc-r  in  tlx- 
Ix-st  business  scIkmiI  in  tlx-  i-oiintry'** 
d(-v(-lo|)inK  her  shorthand. 

I  have  a  reputation  for  lM-in^  th«- 
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most  hrilliaiit  yoiin^  aiillior  aroiiii<l— 
and*^  all  I  <!«)  is  dootllr. 

Even  now  I’m  just  dcKKlIin^.  As 
usual.  I  won’t  know  what  1  am  saying 
until  Susie"*  comes  home.  Perhaps, 
when  I  know  what  it  says.  I’ll  tear  it 
up.  Bot  that  remains  to  lx-  se»*n. 

1  have  a  strange  feeling"*  that  my 
career  as  an  author  may  lx*  coming  to 
an  end.  The  thin  point  is  worn  to  the 
nil);  and,  as  1  jot  down***  these  final 
w«)rds,  I  ixitiee— rjuickly,  as  successful 
authors  th)— that  my  dcxxlles  ar«‘  in  a 
more  familiar  touKue,'*'  KiiKlish!  Why. 
I’ll  never  know— hut,  if  I  write  it,  you 
can  Ix'lieve  it. 

By  the  way,  while  I  was  walking 
aimlessly'’*  along  Park  Avr-nue  tinlay, 

I  pickf‘d  up  th(‘  funniest  looking  paint 
hrush.  I  had  stop|X‘d  for  the  light  at 
B2<1''’'*— or  was  it  Md— Street,  and  tlx’ 
hrush  was  just  lying  tlx-re  on  the 
curl).  .  .  .  ( 1071) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

The  Cat  and  the  Cock 

Clat  one  day  caught  a  (lock  and 
resolved  to  make  a  meal  ot  him.  She 
first  asked  him  what  defense  he  had 
to  make.  “What'  reason  can  y«)u  givr‘,’’ 
said  she,  “for  your  screaming  so  at 
night':*  .\o  honest  Ixxly  can  sleep  for 
sou.” 

“Nay,”  answ<*red  the  (ax  k,-  “I  only 
crow  iti  the  ser\'ic<'  of  man,  to  tell 
him  when  it  is  time  to  begin  work." 

“What  non.seiise  you  talk!”  said  tlx*^ 
(lat.  “You  are  mistaken  if  y«)u  think 
that  such  an  excuse  as  that  will  do 
me  out  ot  my  hr»-akta.st.” 

(.No  plea  will  protect*  tlx-  inno¬ 
cent  from  unju.st  judgement.)  (H7) 
frntn  Aesop's  I'altles 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

One  Aim  for  Victory 

Men  fail  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  success  for  lack  of  some  aim. 
rheir  desires  cover  the  entire  field  «)t' 
life,  and  what  success  ultimately  is 
reali/.ed  Ix-eomes  theirs  hy  sheei 
accident.  Multitudes  of  people  are* 
Ix-nefieiaries  of  hluixlering  luck. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  opera- 
ti«)u  hinges  on  the  thought,"  “This 
oix-  thing  I  ix>w  do.”  A  tnan  is  like 
a  factory  working  on  lull  time.  Every 
function  is  charged  with*  etiergy.  His 
mental  effort  is  picxligious,  and  the 
tirelessness  with  whkh  he  keeps  at  the 
joh  is  consxlered  a'*  woixler  hy  a  less 
earnest  worker. 

This  man’s  intuitions  Hash,  im|X‘l, 
restrain,  urge  him  on  restlessly  and 
help”  him  to  makt;  decisions  instantly, 
fie  is  ImxiixI  to  achieve  his  aim.  f  132) 


Paula 

Revere! 


MARGARET  HALE 


Prevention  is  worth  several  wasted 
days  of  a  vacation- OH,  l»-arn  to  ride 
before  you  go  to  a  dixie  raueh! 

L.\ST  VE.\H  I  decided  to  spend  mv 
vacation  at  a  well-known  dude 
ranch  in  upix-r  New  York  State.  \ 
dude  ranch  meant'  horses,  and  I  had 
never  Ix-en  on  a  horse  in  my  life.  So. 
wei-ks  lx-for«‘  it  was  time  to  pack  up 
and  leave,  I'-’  decided  to  “learu  to  ride.” 

Now  it  may  he  told  (aixl  I  sa\ 
“now”  Ix-causi*  I  fei-l  that  what  I  have 
gone  through  has  given’'  me  the  right 
to  declare  even  my  tongue  looseix-d) 
that  horsehack-riding  had  always  heen 
a  secret— hut  unrealized'— tlesi  re  of 
mine.  It  hail  taken  me  years  to  get  up 
eixxigh  courage  to  do  sonx-thing  alxxit 
it. 

First  canx-  a"  visit  to  a  l«x-al  tailoi 
Sol  was  ilelighted  to  know  I  h.id  taken 
up  riding.  He  should  havi-  Ix  en.  The 
hreeches”  and  coat  set  me  hack  plenty. 

Did  you  ever  get  into  jodhpurs':*  It 
seems  they  must  lx-  very  tight  from 
alMXit*  the  knee  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf.  I  just  did  manage  to  work  myself 
into  mine  and  adjust  my  shining 
new”  helt.  So  far  I  looked  pretty  nifty 
heeause  Sol  kixiws  how  to  fit  things. 

Then  Sol  tohl  me  to  "test  the  sit.” 

I  lowered"  myself  into  the  nearest 
chair  and  straightened  up  <|uiekly. 
"They’re  tixi  tight,”  I  wailerl. 

Sol  cxplaiix*d  that  they  wen- 
supposed  to'*  lx-  that  way.  I  trieil 
again,  hut  still  I  couldn’t  make  it.  I 
felt  sure  th.it,  if  I  got  all  the  way  down 
in  tlx-  ch.iir,"  the  hreeclx-s  woiilil  fl\ 
off  me.  “You  have  to  try,”  said  Sol, 
irritat<-d.  I  hanged  down  into  tlx-  (  hair. 
If  Sol  could  stand'*  sudd(-n  revr-lation, 

I  was  past  the  point  of  caring.  Hot, 
to  my  amazr-rnent,  the  downward  rush 
stoppi-d  at  my  hi|>lxMx-'*  and  held. 

Sol  Ix-ld  up  the  eo.it,  .uxl  I  arose 
ging(-rly.  I  slipix-d  on  tlx-  eo.il  ,ind 
turned  to  the  mirror.  I.ife  would"  lx- 
much  (-asier  without  mirrors.  \ou’ve 
Ix-en  to  a  carnival.  Yixi’ve  sr-en  dyed- 
in-tlx--wix)l  hark(-rs.  with  their  cheeked 
suits?''  All  I  ne«-d«-d  was  a  cig.ir  in 
one  hand  and  a  straw  hat  on  my  head! 

Tlx-n  came  tlx-  litth-  d«-rhy .  T(xi  had 
.Sol'*  didn’t  si-ll  hors<-s.  He  could  have 
trott(-d  one  out  right  then  and  tlx-rr-. 
and  I  eoiild  li.ivr-  cantt-red  n|>  .ind 


down  Main  Stri-et"  adverti.sing  “Sol's 
P(-rf(vt  Biding  Eiiscmhlc.” 

Prumplly  at  eight  u’cltK-k  on  tlx- 
moruing  of  my  appoiutiix-nt,  I 
walked'*  into  the  riding  masti-r’s  offic«-. 
Fr<-ddy,  the  iii.striictor,  and  B(-d,  the 
grixrm,  greeted  nx-  clx-(-rily,  tlx-n 
star(-d.  B(-d'*  sugg(-st(-d  my  h-aving 
tlx*  hat  ill  tlx-  office,  sine(-  it  didn't 
have  a  chin  strap  and  I  might  lost-  it. 
Freddy  thought-*  that,  sine«-  it  was  a 
warm  day,  I  d  lx-  mori-  comfortahle 
withoiit  the  coat.  By  tlx-  time  tlx-y  got 
through  with  nx-,  I  was*'  prohahly 
pr(-sent,ihle. 

Fri-ddy  asked  me  if  I  had  (-V(-r 
lx-(-n  on  a  horsi-.  I  sixxik  my  head. 

"Then  I'll  giv4-  you**  a  nice,  gentle 
pony,”  he  assurr-d  me.  “Bring  out 
S.it.in,”  lx-  \«-lled  to  tlx-  stahh-  Ixiy. 

Satan  proved  to  lx-  an*''  ehony-hlaek 
“d(-vir  and  hiiixlreds  of  |X)unds 
Ix-avier  than  a  |X)ny.  I  |Xiint(-d  to  the 
ring  and  coyly  asked  Freddy*'  if  Ix- 
tlxxiglit  I’d  lx-  ahli-  to  get  around 
the  circle  one<-  without  falling  off. 

“I  don’t  teach  you  in  tlx-  ring,*'  I 
t.ike  you  right  out  on  tlx-  p.ith.”  ih- 
laiiglx-d  at  my  lixik  ot  lioiror. 

“Hen-,  put  your  fixit  in  this  stirrup,” 
he  commanded.'''* 

Now  f(-w  horses  an-  niidg(-ts,  hut  I 
had  no  idea  they  were  lluit  far  off 
the  ground.  I  rais(-d  my  fixit,  hut  tlx- 
tight'*’^  knee  in  the  jixihpurs  stopped 
me.  I  tried  again,  and  this  tiiix-  I 
succeeded  in  grazing  tlx-  stirrup.  With 
a  little'-'*  Ixxist  ironi  Bed  I  made  it; 
.11x1,  with  an  «-xtra  Ix-avr-  from  l-'re  ddy, 

I  foiiixl  myself  in  the  saddh-. 

“Inst  sit  still  while  I'"  adjust  tlx? 
stirrups.” 

.Sit  still!  I  wouldn’t  hav«-  moved  for 
tlx-  (^iieen  of  England!  It  was  like 
sitting  on  a  skyscraper,'**  I  sei-ux-d  to 
lx-  the  only  living  thing  in  tlx-  air.  f)n 
eommand,  I  put  my  feet  hack  in  the 
stirrups.  Freddy  haixh-rP'  me  tlx-  n-ins 
aixl  showed  nx-  how  to  plao?  my 
h.mds.  r«-n  times  he  had  nx-  drop 
them  aixl  pick  them  up.  I  got  it  right 
on"*  tlx-  eleventh— just  Ix-fon-  Freddy’s 
set  smih-  left  his  face. 

Freddy  mounted  his  horse  und 
came  alongside,  telling  nx"'"  to  touch 
my  horse  with  my  heels.  I  think  it 
must  hav«-  Ix-en  nervous  reaction;  hut 
I  gavr-  |xx>r  Satan  a  healthy  kick,"' 
and  tlx;  two  of  us  Iximxh-d  forward 
into  sp.x'f*.  Don’t  ask  me  how  I  stayi-d 
on  I'll  ix-ver  know!  But,  as  sixhh-nly"'* 
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ah  Satan  had  l(‘a|M'(l,  he  htopiMMi  and 
I  hiund  myself  up  around  his  ears, 
with  my  knees  straight  and  my  arms 
wrapp<?d  tiglitly  around**  the  animal’s 
neek. 

"Crip  with  your  kn<'es,"  s}iout(;d 
Freddy, 

Mis  adviee  was  impossilde  to  follow. 
In  the  first*^  place,  that  "pony"  had 
middle-age  spread.  His  rounded  sides 
defied  a  grip.  I  held  onto  tlie  front 
of  the  saddle  for**  dear  life;  and  when, 
h)r  no  apparent  reason,  the  animal 
started  to  trot,  I  nearly  liftMl  the 
saddle  his  hack  with  each  ris<’ 

aiitl  plop  of  my  Ixxly. 

Freddy  then  notified  me  that  we 
were  going  to  "post."  I  was  suppos<‘d** 
to  rise  from  the  saddle  in  rhythm  with 
the  movement  of  the  horse.  Satan’s 
hack  and  my  hreeches  didn’t  srM*m  to^' 
1m-  able  to  get  togetln*r.  I’d  get  up  all 
right,  hut  I’d  come  down  with  a  s(*ries 
of  jolts  that  shook  my  eyete<*th.** 

After  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  I 
gallo|M‘d  into  sight  of  the  harn.  My 
hair  was  r-lectrified,  my  crisp,  white** 
hlonse  hung  in  wet,  streaked  folds, 
my  iMKits  were  mud-spattered,  and  I 
looked  like  a  fugitive  from  tlie  swamps. 

l-'reildy  ami  H<-d*‘  attempted  to 
show  me  how  to  dismount,  hut  I  slid 
into  their  waiting  arms  like  a  mass 
oi  hot  lava.  Tlie  ground  felt*®  soft  and 
unsteady  under  me.  In  resimnse  to 
Fri-ildy’s  impiiry,  I  told  him  I  ha«l 
newer  felt  In-tte-r  in**  my  life.  (Ah, 
I'rieh-l) 

With  my  che-e  ke-el  ceiat  ceive-ring  my 
sopping  hloiise,  nnel  the  derhy  hat 
jamming  my  wire*d  hair  to  my  scalp,*^ 
I  liegan  the  “last  mile."  I  trie-el 
valiantly  to  ke*e-p  my  kne-e-s  toge-the-r. 
My  fe*e*t  hit  the  pave-ment  witli  a  re- 
semneling*'*  smack.  Every  step  I  took 
se-nt  sheMiting  pains  all  through  my 
iNKly. 

“Take-  some-  hot  Kpseim-salt  haths,’’ 
Fre-eldy  warne-d. 

I**  maele  my  painful,  cre-aking  way 
through  the-  house;  tei  the  hathrenim.  I 
starte-ei  the-  hot  water  running  into 
the  till)  anel  dnini)e-el  a  five-pounel 
Im)x  of  K|)se)m-salts  into  its  ste-aming 
ele-pths.  I  teMik  off  the  ele-rhy,  the  exiat, 
the-  hloiise-,  anel  the  shoe-s®'  and  Hung 
the-ni  into  a  conie-r.  The*n  I  went  te> 
work  on  the-  jiKlhpurs.  The-y  we-re  we-t 
with  i>e-rspiiatie)n  anel  stuck  to®*  nie- 
like-  glue-.  Every  inutioii  was  agony. 
My  te-miM-i  was  rising  to  a  elange-rous 
pitch,  hut,  just  wheMi  all**  herpe*  se-e-mt*d 
gone,  the-  hre^-ches  came  oK  and  joine-d 
the-ir  frie-nels  in  the;  corne-r. 

For  the  ne-xt  twenty-four  hours  I 
ste-we-d  in  salt  haths®*  until  1  was 
i-ruste-el.  'I'he  follow'ing  day,  1  wende-el 
niy  way  track  to  the  House*  of  Satan. 
We  went  through  the  whole®®  routine- 
again  that  day  and  every  day  for  the- 
next  tw’o  weeks.  I  kept  the  p^psom-salt 


inanuiae.-ture‘rs  werrking®*  day  and 
niglit,  until  finally  my  muscles  we*re 
e-omple-te-ly  limbere-el  up  and  life  was 
geKKl  again. 

At  last,  after®*  Freddy’s  patient  and 
e-xpe;rt  instrue-tion  and  my  many  anel 
we-ll-placc;d  calleiuses,  I  was  ahle-  to 
say,  “I®'*  can  ride."  My  only  regret  was 
that  I  hael  let  se)  many  years  go  hy  he- 
feire-  iN-e-einiing  acquainte;el  witli  one’’® 
erf  the-  most  e-njeryahle  forms  of  sjrerrt 
and  e-xerc-ise  that  the  gre-at  outeloors 
has  to  erffer. 

Ter  yeru  who  have  not®*  trie-d  riding 
ye*t,  Im*  not  dismaye*el.  Just  reme-tnlM*r 
erne  thing— ner  matte-r  what  your  age- 
may  1m',  yeru  elo  not  need  an**  athletic 
hae-k ground.  Only  a  sturely  one-!  (1227) 
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Your  Wagon 
to  a  Star 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 

T’S  TIME  YOU  TIIOUCIIT  alarut 
yerur  future  joh.  We  know  you  want 
to  Ire  a  secretary  and  you  ho|M‘, 
the-re-fore*,  ter  get*  your  fexrt  in  the  dexrr 
via  ste-nography.  Rut,  if  you  do  not 
live  in  a  ine-trofKrlitan  area  and*  want 
to  work  ne-ar  heime,  )ou  may  find  that, 
.it  the-  rnoine-nt,  a  ste-nographic  ope-ning 
is  not  available.  For*  e-xample-,  there 
may  Im;  a  spei'ial  inelustry  or  hnsiness 
office-  in  town  with  which  you  have 
hoiM-el  to  Ire  cernnecte-el.*  The-n,  yeru 
will  consiele-r  whe-th«T  you  should  con¬ 
tinue-  your  e-Horts  to  se-ciire  the-  ste-no¬ 
graphic  irositioii'®  you  had  in  mind  or 
se-ttle-  for  the  kintl  erf  joh  now  oire*n. 

The-re  are-  many  factors  ter  take-  into 
e-onside-ration*  in  this  husine-ss  of  job- 
hunting.  Evt-n  though  you  arc  young 
anel  In-lieve  your  husine-ss  caree-r  may 
Im-  short-lived,*  it  is  some-thing  you 
can’t  Ire  certain  of.  I  re-me-mlM-i  wlie-n 
I  tiMrk  my  first  pe-rmane-nt  jerh  that  I 
intended*  to  remain  for  only  one;  year. 
With  one  year’s  ex|rerieni-e-  iM-hind  me, 

*  Voi-ahiiUrjf  litnilrd  to  ('haptri»  Sr\cn  an.) 
Kight  of  lirrifg  .Shorthand  Siniphtird. 


I  was  gering  on  to  gre-ener  pastures.* 
Well,  the  only  erpe-ning  was  for  a 
billing  clerk,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
my  start  with  this  firm.  After  five 
months**  I  was  promoted  to  a  steno¬ 
graphic  jerb,  yet  I  still  had  thuuglits 
of  leaving  when  the  first  year  was  up. 
However,**  the  years  came  and  went, 
and  I  stayed  on  and  on.  I  had  estab¬ 
lished  many  close  friendships.  I  had 
In-corne  an  asset**  to  the  firm  because, 
through  my  experience,  I  was  well 
informed  on  company  irolicies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.**  1  was  given  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  I  had  nevt-r  anticipated 
back  in  that  first  year.  Now  I  shudder** 
to  think  what  a  change  of  environment 
might  have  entailed. 

Some  of  the  points  you  should 
think  about,  iM-causc  the  future*®  is 
at  Irest  a  gamble,  are  the  opjrort unities 
for  advancement,  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance  programs,**  recri-ational  facil- 
itii-s,  and  other  special  benefits. 
Services  of  this  typt-  are,  as  a  rule, 
ofT(-r(-<l  by**  large  organizations. 
Smaller  firms  now  provide  some  of 
them,  usually  at  least  health  insurance. 

Opirortunities'**  for  advancement 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  greater  in  larger 
firms;  hut  it  is  also  true  that  in  large 
firms**  s.dary  increases  normally  follow 
an  established  patt(-ni  whereas,  in 
smaller  organizations,  the*®  salary 
scab-  may  Ire  much  more  flexible. 

Somi-thing  else  you  will  want  to 
think  alxrut  (and  this  s<-ems  to  me  of 
far  greater**  significance  for  happiness 
and  seeurity  in  your  business  life  than 
l(M;ation)  is  the  kind  of**  secretarial 
work  for  which  you  have  the  greatest 
inclination.  If  you  like  to  write  and 
have  a  flair  for  words,  the*®  editorial 
department  of  a  publishing  firm— books 
or  magazines  —  or  an  arlvertising 
agency**  would  1m-  a  ginxl  choice 
Ix-cause  of  your  natural  intr-rest  and 
the  opportunity  such  a  job  affords  to*® 
develop  your  abilitir-s. 

If  you  like  working  with  figures, 
a  stenographic  job  in  the  accounting, 
payroll,**  or  billing  department  would 
Im-  your  dish. 

If  your  abilities  are  well  rounded 
and  you  have  no  sirecial**  inclinations, 
you  can  undoubtedly  lx-  happy  in 
almost  any  job— if  you  put  your  mind 
to  it  anil  develop**  interest  in  the 
products  or  .services  your  company 
offers.  If  you  have  no  special  enthusi- 
asm'-’*  for  your  work  at  first  and  find, 
after  a  few  months’  trial,  that  you  are 
unable  to  develop  interest,  you®®  had 
Ix-st  make  a  break  and,  if  one  of  your 
friends  has  a  job  that  has  ap|x-al  for 
you,  try  your  luck  at  getting  a*' 
duplicate  of  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  of  utmost  im- 
ixrrtance  to  job  achievement  is  iutercst 
in  your  job— t/wit  is**  the  golden  key 
to  reaching  the  heights  in  a  secretarial 
career!  (65-3) 
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OK.  KRUCf  I.  KLACKSTONf 


KROFfSSOR  ANNf  CORCORAN 


ISVORPOKA TED 


1JI20  Him...  I, 


A  Few  of  the  Educators  Now  Authoring  for  Allied  .  .  . 


CORHKLATED  DICTATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  RECORDS 
.  .  .  For  the  Beginning  Shurthainl  writer.  A  HerieH  of  nine 
vinviite,  45>rpin  records  correlated  with  first-semester  Siinpli- 
ficti  texts. 


OR.  THEO.  YERIAN 


P  ) 

The  HANDY  MANUAL— three  hooks  in  onel  America’s  most  J 

practical  reference  volume — for  office,  school  and  home. 

OR.  J.  HOWARO  NELSON 


Author  of  TYPE  RIGHT  FROM  THE  .START!  (hoxed  edi- 
lion).  TYPE  RIGHT  FROM  THE  START!  Spiral  hound  (sec¬ 
ond  edition).  TAILORED  TIMINGS  (third  edition)  ;  and  other 
programs  to  follow. 


OR.  FREO  E.  WINGER 


A  NEW  METHODS  PROGRAM 
UNIQUE  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


/NC. 


- 


TOUCH 


NtWS  SPOT  LIGHT 


USOE  Wins  50  per  cent  Budget  Increase 

.  .  .  from  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Office  of  Education  was  voted  $4,500,000  for  fiscal 
1957,  compared  to  $3,050,000  last  year.  In  approving 
the  generous  increase,  the  House  committee  used  a 
little  kinder  language  about  the  Office's  activities 
than  before.  It  reiterated  last  year's  statement  that 
"we  ought  to  have  an  Office  of  Education  that  is  ef¬ 
fective,  and  one  that  the  educational  authorities  all 
over  the  country  would  have  pride  in  and  look  to  for 
leadership  and  assistance  in  their  problems." 

But,  the  report  continued;  "The  Committee  is  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  the  general  plan  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office  of  Education,  as 
was  revealed  in  their  budget.  Kjwever,  it  also  feels 
that  the  program  which  was  presented  represents  a 
greater  expansion  of  the  activities  of  this  office 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  manner  in  one 
year."  This  is  being  viewed  as  a  sign  that  the  appro¬ 
priation's  green  light  will  be  on  again  next  year. 


Students  Prefer  Coreers  in  Sciences,  Teaching 

.  .  .  according  to  figures  compiled  by  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  The  NMSC,  now  conduct¬ 
ing  a  nationwide  hunt  for  the  country's  most  able  hign 
school  seniors,  reports  that  teaching  ranks  second 
only  to  engineering  and  the  sciences  as  the  preferred 
vocational  field  of  these  students.  The  opinions 
were  assembled  from  among  the  5,078  semif inalists  in 
the  NMSC  search. 

Results  show  that  56  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  16  per 
cent  of  the  girls  want  to  become  scientists  or 
engineers.  The  next  largest  number  want  to  enter 
either  teaching  or  health  work.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  girls— 36  per  cent-plan  to  become  teachers. 


Business  Spelling  Proficiency  To  Be  Improved 

...  by  the  National  Office  Management  Association. 
A  program  of  furnishing  high  schools  with  free  help  in 
the  form  of  examinations  was  launched  last  year  by  the 
Association.  Its  immediate  acceptance  and  disturbing 
results  have  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  program. 

The  program  consists  of  three  tests,  each  comprising 
100  words  common  to  business.  Last  year,  of  8,000  stu¬ 
dents  taking  the  tests,  only  36  passed  the  first  and 
none  passed  all  three.  This  year  a  list  of  900  widely 
used  key  words  will  be  given  to  each  student  before 
the  exam.  Details  are  available  from  NOMA  chapters. 
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•  |.  I,.  foniin  miimt- 

visor  iti  Imsinrss  ('(liuation  in  Drtrnit, 
Micliigaii,  (iird  in  January.  iW*  had 
rrlirrd  in  195(1.  altn  serving  -12  years 
III  the  linsiness  ediiealinn  field. 

I'roni  liis  initial  position  as  a  teach 
er  of  eoniinereial  siihjr-ets  at  (’ass 
I'l  clinical  High  School,  lloltselaw  rose 
to  he  the  first  principal  of  the  Detroit 
High  Scho  il  of  ( ainiineii'e,  when  it 
was  estahlished  in  19 IS.  He  was  ap 
pointed  the  city's  Supervising  I'lin 
cip.d  of  ( !oininereial  i'.dncation  in 
1921.  By  195(1,  he  directed  hiisiness 
eihication  lor  19  high  scIkkiIs,  d(K) 
hiisiiK'ss  teachers,  and  .15  pei  cent  ol 
the  high  school  students  of  Detroit. 

lloltselaw  h.id  served  as  president 
ol  the  National  Business  T’eath«-rs  As 
soeiation,  the  Dep.irtinent  ol  Biisim  ss 
ol  till*  Nat  iMial  I'ahication  .AssiK-iation, 
and  the  Business  Division  of  the  Midi- 
igan  iMhication  .AssiK-iation.  He  was 
the  tonndei  of  the  Detroit  ( loniinereial 
Teachers  (!hih  and  was  the  co-anthoi 
of  .1  general  linsiness  science  texthook. 


•  |.  1).  l.ivingstone  lesigned  in 

\l.ireh  .IS  vice-president  and  general 
inaiiagei  ol  Brantley  Diaiighon  (!ol 
legi-,  I’ort  Worth,  Texas.  He  will  he 
eonie  financial  seeietary  and  assistant 
to  the  pr(‘sident  at  Texas  Wesleyan 
(aillege.  laviiigstone  had  heeii  with 
Brantley  -  Draiighon  (aillege  since 
I9TS.  He  is  a  former  secretary-tie.is- 
nrer  of  the  .Southwestern  Private  (,’oni 
inercial  .SiTiools  Association  and  the 
T  exas  AssiM'iation  of  ( !oniniercial  ( !ol 
leges. 

D.in.i  B.  Halt,  fornierly  of  Texas 
Wi-sleyan  (aillege,  succeeds  Living 
stone  at  Brantley  Draiiglion. 


•  Bay  .Moigaii  has  Ik-cii  ap|Hiinted 
assistant  piincipal  at  jolinstown 
(Pennsylvania)  High  ScIiimiI.  He  will 
continue  as  chairman  ol  the  linsiness 
ediK  .ition  department. 


•  Paul  S.  faniiax,  who  will  retire  in 
Jniii'  from  the  faculty  of  New  York 
L'niversity,  will  he  honored  this 
month  hy  linsiness  ediic.ition  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  university.  A  special  din 
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lid  is  ikclicclulcci  lui  May  IS  at  lli<‘ 
Hotel  K(.>ost'velt,  New  York  City.  Fui- 
ther  detaibi  may  Ije  obtained  from 
JoM.'ph  (irulxtr,  director  of  bu.siiies.s 
(education.  Hoard  of  Kducatioii,  ilU 
Livingston  Street,  Hrrroklyn,  New 
York. 

•  Jolin  Kaglan.  Cr<‘gg  riiblisliing 
Division,  .M(<>raw-ilill  Hook  Coni- 
paiiy,  has  l>r‘en  made  an  honorary 
nieniber  of  Lainlxla  (ihaptcrr  of  Delta 
I'i  Lpsilon,  at  .Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kvan.>'ton,  Illinois.  The  citation 
highlighted  Haglan's  “long  and  meri¬ 
torious  service  to  business  education 
in  the  .Midwest.” 

•  Hola-rt  J,  Deal  and  Margaret 
Melwoy  have  b<*en  named  city  sujH'r- 
visors  oi  business  education  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois, 

Deal  will  be  in  charge  of  shorthand, 
plus  sales  and  distributive  education. 
Since  ItJHJ  he  has  been  at  Wilson 
Junior  (aillegc,  in  (diicago.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  lor  1 1  years  at  Jones 
(aimnu'rcial  High  School,  Chicago.  He 
has  Ix'cn  teaching  business  subjects 
lor  a  total  oi  ‘^1  years. 

.Miss  .McLvoy  will  be  in  charge  of 
business  maehines,  clerical  practice, 
and  also  shorthand.  She  has  Ix'cn 
chairman  ol  the  business  eilucation 
department  at  Senn  High  Sehool,  (.'hi- 
cago,  lor  the-  pa.st  seven  years.  A  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  in  (.'hicago  since  1939, 
she  has  Im'cii  at  Senn  since  1942. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Kast<‘rn  Hiisine.ss  'I’eachers 
Association  elected  William  PolishfKik, 
of  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
as  its  president  lor  the  coming  year. 
'l'h<‘  group's  annual  convention  at  .At¬ 
lantic  C'ity,  New  Jersey,  also  elected 
vice-pr<'sidcnt,  Thomas  Sullivan,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City;  and  secretary,  Mary  Con¬ 
nelly,  of  Hoston  UniviTsity.  Karl  Rock, 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  wa.s  re-electe<I 
treasurer.  New  board  members  arc 
.Mlwrt  Kisher,  of  Boston,  who  replaces 
William  (Jordon;  and  Herbert  Tonne, 
of  New  York  University,  who  replaces 
Helen  J.  Keily. 

The  1957  convention  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  for  April  17-19  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  New  York  (lity. 

•  riie  Nat  ional  AssiH'iation  of  Kdu- 
cational  Secretarii's,  a  department  of 
\K.\,  will  hohl  its  annual  convention 
and  workshop  at  tin;  University  of 
California.  I/is  .Angeles.  The  conven¬ 
tion  and  business  meetings  will  take 
plac-e  July  20-22,  wIhmi  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  professional  standards  for 


(■dneatioii.d  sci  rel.iiies  will  !>«•  tiis 
cussc'd. 

.A  five-day  workshop  will  lollow  the 
ciinvention;  it  will  be  lu'ld  at  the 
University  of  CJalilornia,  l/is  .Angeles. 
In  charge  of  l<K-al  arrangements  are 
p]vi4yn  Shipley  and  Irene  Illingworth, 
both  of  Dis  .Aiigelc-s. 

•  rhe  Alpha  lota  honorary  busi¬ 
ness  .society  rec«*ntly  added  four  new 
chapters  to  its  m«*mbership.  Theta 
U'psilon  chapter  was  installed  at  the 
Jeflerson  School  of  Commerce,  (Char¬ 
lottesville,  N'irginia,  by  (Jinger  Pitt¬ 
man,  .Mid-.Atlantic  States  Regional 
Councilor.  The  charter  president  is 
Certrude  .Mawyer. 

rheta  Phi  chaiiter  W'as  installed  at 
the-  Clevenger  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Wilkeslxiro,  North 
(Carolina,  by  .Mrs.  Rnth  Rogers,  South¬ 
eastern  Regional  (Councilor.  Frances 
.Anderson  is  the  chapter’s  first  presi¬ 
dent. 

Theta  Tan  chajiter  was  installed  at 
(Conklin’s  (Creat  Falls  (Commercial 
(Coll«-ge  by  .Mrs.  Hetty  ( CliKlfelter,  for- 
m<-r  Northwest  Regional  (Councilor. 
(Charter  president  is  Naida  White. 

riieta  Ih'ta  cha|>ter  was  installed  at 
Reno  (.Nevada)  Business  (Collegi-  h> 
.Mrs.  Helene  Harder,  regional  conn 
cikir.  Delon-s  Piretto  is  the  chartei 
president. 

•  The  (Oregon  HI-C.A  hearil  three 
giu-st  spe-akers  at  its  annual  convi-n- 
lion.  Robert  K.  Slaughter,  head  ol  the 
(Jr«-gg  Publishing  Division  and  vice- 
president  of  .McCraW'-l iill  Hixik  (Com- 
|)any,  ilisenssed  Preparing  the  Student 
lor  the  .Age  of  Automation.  Don 
Robertson,  South-Western  Publishing 
(Company,  and  A’erner  Dotson,  direc¬ 
tor  ol  hnsim-ss  edneation  at  Si-attU-, 
W  .ishington,  preseiiteil  a  panel  on 
n  cord  keeping  and  sin  io  business 
snhji'cts. 

riu-  new  ollicers  elected  by  tin- 
state  group  an-:  pr«-sident,  .Mrs.  Lu¬ 
cille  Horigo,  Portl.md,  vic<--president, 
.Mrs.  Klva  .Martin,  Portland;  sc-cretary, 
F.dna  J<-ss<  ph,  I'ill.nnook;  and  treas- 
iin-r,  (Jerald  .Marki-e,  .Milton-Fr<*c- 
water. 

•  I’he  Pennsylvania  RK.A  has 
elected  its  m-w  oflic<‘rs  lor  195().  i'hey 
an-:  president,  Reiietta  Heiss,  .AltiMina, 
vice-presidents,  Kenneth  .A  .Shult/, 
Yoik,  and  T.  H.  Penar,  (Jrove  (City; 
si-cn-tary,  Kdith  Fairlamh,  Reading, 
and  treasnn-i,  William  Whiti-ley, 
R(-ading. 

•  The  T»-.\as  State  Teacht-rs  Asso¬ 
ciation,  District  VII,  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Si-ction,  has  elected  its  officers  for 
l95()-57.  They  are:  chairman,  Mrs. 
I-'aje  Clark,  \'t-rnon;  vic-e-chairman, 
Mrs.  Lucille  Rape,  Chillicothe;  sec- 
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INK 

REMOVER 


Ruh  in  Lanolin.  Plcatanily  ucniid.  in  irt-jm 
or  liquiii  torm.  timply  rub  on  ink  mjiiu-J 
han<ti  an>i  rin^c  off'  Its  Kcnilc  anion  nevt-r 
irriiaid,  always  Iravcf  your  hanili  Mill,  smooth 
Removes  stamp  pa>i,  llrkto,  (arlxin, 
anil  other  ink  stains  quiikly  Available  at  youi 
loial  stalHinei  in  lube,  bottle  tir  )ar. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Write  today  for  your  free  iri,il  bottle  of 
Ileyer  llekio  Ink  Remover.  Simply  w  rice  to: 


THi  NIYIR  CORPORATION 


BUSINESS  EDUC.ATKJN  WORLD 


rrtarj,  Mrs.  La  \  erne  Newton,  Qua- 
iiali;  treasurer,  Ahhy  Wilson,  (iraliain, 
and  reporter,  ^Avis  Deavers,  Abilene. 
I'BKA  board  memlH-r  is  Caynelle 
Lainlwrt,  Abilene. 

•  'Hie  Westchester  (New  York) 
(anility  Business  Teachers  Association 
In-ld  its  winter  ineetinj?  at  White 
Mains  in  lannary.  A  panel  discussion 
on  School  Administration  and  Guid¬ 
ance  in  Business  Kdneation  was  iniHl- 
erated  by  Milton  P".  Ga^an,  dean  of 
tl«‘  Westchester  C.'oinmercial  School 
at  New  BfK'helle. 


{!  Gregg  Division  •  Northwestern  University 

I  METHODS  CONFERENCES  for  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

I  Week  of  July  30  •  Week  of  August  6  •  Week  of  August  13 

Three  one-week  confercncei  featuring  illustrated  lessons,  group  discussions,  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audio-visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie, 
Charles  E.  Zoubek,  and  Madeline  S.  Strony 


TYPEWRITING  —  with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 


BOOKKEEPING  —  with  M.  Herbert  Freeman  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 


S  C  H  O  O  L  S 


GENERAL  BUSINESS — with  Ray  A.  Price  and  Vernon  Musselman 


Summer  workshops  in  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  following  colleges 
and  universities: 

•  T  he  I'niver.sity  of  South  Dakota 
SchiMil  of  Business  Kdneation  will 
sponsor  its  annual  workshop  in  busi¬ 
ness  r'dneation  on  |nne  28-29,  as  a 
part  of  the  i«‘Hular  summer  session 
projrram  in  business  f'dncation.  The 
workshop,  which  is  oiien  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  teachers,  will  be  devoted  to  two 
spr  cific  areas;  the  methods  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  teaching  basic  bnsim'ss  snb- 
j*‘cts,  and  a  six-hour  conr.se  in  the 
teaching  of  electric  tyix'writing. 

Bamon  Ib-imerl,  Colorado  State 
(iolU'ge  of  Kdination,  (JrerTey,  will 
be  a  guest  lecturer  and  director  of  the 
sessions  devoted  to  basic  business. 
L.  -M.  Caillins,  Dallas  educational  con¬ 
sultant  of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corporation,  will  din-ct  the 
course  in  eleciric  typing,  (h-neral 
director  of  the  VV'orkshop  in  Business 
Kdneation  is  Hiilda  \’;ialer,  UniviTsity 
of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

•  Highlands  Univi-rsity,  Las  Vi  gas, 
.New'  Mexico,  has  scheduled  two  sum¬ 
mer  workshops.  The  first— June  II- 
Jnly  13— will  be  directed  by  Herbert 
TVinrie,  of  New  York  University.  The 
second— July  16  .Angnst  17— will  be 
dirc'cti'd  by  Leonard  J.  Porter,  of 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

•  University  of  PTorida,  Gaines¬ 
ville  will  hold  its  1956  Business  P'dn- 
eation  VV'ork  Conference  at  the  New 
ITorida  Hotel,  Lakeland,  on  Septr'tn- 
Imt  28  and  29.  H.  O.  Knterline,  In¬ 
diana  University,  will  be  the  chief 
conference  consultant.  The  program 
will  discuss  practical  problems  farr-d 
in  everyday  classroom  situations. 

The  primary  project  for  the  confer- 
enetr  will  Ire  the  final  pr<‘paration  of  a 
teaching  guide  for  business  <-duca- 


Speciol  Attraction — A  methods  proprom  on  Secretarial-Office  Practice  and 
Filing  will  be  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  eoch  conference.  Presen¬ 
tation  will  be  made  by  Fred  C.  Archer  and  Gilbert  H.  Kahn. 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to; 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 
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Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Avc.,  Chicago  11,  III. 
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be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5(XX)  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow- 
We  will  answer  your 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  . .  . 
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ho  M^ke  &6o(jf 


wlik-h  will  lx-  piiblislied  by  tin* 
Florida  Slate  Dcpartinciit  of  Faliica- 
tion  as  u  teacher’s  aid.  The  plaii- 
iiiti^  committee  is  headed  by  Holx-rt 
i'..  (>ri(fiti,  Cieneral  Fxteiisioii  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Florida  I'liiversity,  Seayle 
Huildiiit{,  C^aiiiesville.  Other  coinmit- 
te»-  tnemlxTS  are  John  Hudson,  Frank 
Oaine,  John  If.  MiNirinaii,  and  Jam<*s 
VV'.  C!rews. 


learning  and 


earningfdO  best  with 


•  'I  he  Pacific  Northwest  Business 
SehiKil  Administration  will  hohl  its 
annual  workshop  May  IS- 19  at  Knapp 
f.'ollejje,  Tac-oma,  Washington.  In¬ 
structors  will  include  Fred  Winder, 
'rheinlore  Yerian,  Sam  Wanoiis,  James 
Brawford,  and  Bolx'rt  I.  LaDow.  1, 
W.  St<-v<*ns  will  also  assist. 


All  metal— «ne  piece 
Enameled  finish  in 
Gray.  Tan  or  Green  / 
T'leide  X  QVj"  [ 

high,  base  5"  \ 

deep 

Holds  typing  text  ^ 
books  without 
tipping 


•  'I’he  Univ<*rsity  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  vill  hoKI  its  tenth  annual 
Institute  in  Business  Kducation,  July 
2B-27.  Featnr<*<l  speakers  are  Frank 
(trailer,  of  tin*  ScIkmiI  of  t ’oninu'rc’e; 
Alan  I.loyd,  (benn  Pnlilisliin^  Divi 
sioii,  McCiraw-Hill  Book  ('ompany, 
and  V’ernon  A.  Mnsselinan,  I'niversity 
of  Kentneky.  They  will  Hive  talks  in 
the  field  of  family  finance,  ty|M-writinj», 
and  basic  biisint'ss  and  iMxikki'epin^. 
In  charjt«‘  is  Bussell  J.  Hosier,  SebiMil 
of  Kducation,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison  B,  Wisconsin. 
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text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 
ORDfR  NOW  by  Moil  if  not  ovoilabU  from 
yowr  local  stotionor. 
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A  POSTURE  CHAIR 
that  can  be  com 
pletely  adjusted  in 
30  SECONDS 


An  Erasf.iiStik  won't 
teach  you  how  to  spell — 
hut  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  Secretaries  ac¬ 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  you  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  good 
Secretarial  school,  your 
A.W  FABflR  ERASf.aSTIK 
will  help  you  turn  out 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  "ghosts” 
or  frizzles. 

F.aAtERSTiK  gels  into 
narrow  spaces,  lakes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  EraserSiik  and  pul 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  job. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today. 

TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


•  WoiiM'ii  c'ollour  ('radiiatos  slmnld 
Im-  drafted  to  t«‘aeb  scImm)!  for  two 
years,  sai<l  joliii  ^'iseller,  (“<lilor-iu- 
ehief  of  Harpers  Mafiazine,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  “Kasy  (iliair”  t-oinmn.  He  re- 
ix-ated  lu-re  tlie  idea  of  a  letter  pnb 
lished  in  the  \’etc  York  Tivivs. 

"To  put  the  argument  on  the  ein<l- 
est  |)ossil)le  nronn<ls,’’  he  w’rote,  “bet¬ 
ter  edneation  is  vital  to  the  national 
sx-enritv;  and  so  far  we  have  in>  blue¬ 
print  lor  ReltioK  it.  The  various  Fe<l- 
eral  aid-lo-ednealion  pro|>osals  would 
lu-lp  cure  the  shortage  of  cla.ssnxnns, 
hot  would  do  very  little  alnxit  the 
lack  of  teachers. 

“It  should  not  Ik*  impossihle,’*  he 
eontinned,  “to  work  out  a  practical 
scheme  for  drafting  women  college 
graduates  foi  a  six-month  course  in 
hasie  training  for  teaching,  plus  eight- 
e<*n  months’  servic-e  in  the  scIkm)!. 
Snell  a  system  w-onld  not,  of  course, 
priKliiee  first-rate  teaelwrs— hut  s<‘e- 
ond-rale  teachers  are  better  than  none 
at  all.” 


SCALES 


Hi«l  dtsigaalt  tki  diiltnct  Iht  m«I  and  back  rail 
bava  baM  raitad  ar  lawarad.  Saal  adjasts  tram 
16"  la  20  ".  lack  rast  adfuits  from  26"  to  29". 
iKk  rast  has  springs  ftr  soft  aasy  action.  Form 
fitting  saal  and  bKk  rtsi  ara  mada  of  7  ply  mapla, 
finishad  in  natural  wood  finish,  (astnrs  nr  glidars 
•ra  aplianal.  Castors  of  soft  rubfaar  will  not  craap 
on  any  floor. 

Two  Hadals:  Standard  and  Daluia.  Writa  far  cam 
Plata  foldar  axplaining  why  this  chair  should  ba 
usad  by  all  schools  laaching  typawriting.  Rricas 
lumishad  an  raquasl. 

HERRING  INDUSTRIES 

BUILDING  243 

PINELLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ST.  PETERSBURG  2,  FLORIDA 


•  The  theory  that  office  workers 
must  1m‘  c(H)1  in  order  to  work  effic'ient- 
!y  is  no\s  scientifically  supjsorti-rl  by 


BUSINF.SS  KDl  C.VnON  WORLD 


5.  kt*«’p  rradily  avail.ihU’  an  atlt*- 
<|uatf  supply  of  drinking  \vat«‘r  at  12® 
to  45®  F. 


BEWARE 

of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 

"just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


laicHMi  A.  Krouha,  tltifl  u{  tlir  phy¬ 
siology  sfcti«)n.  liaskcll  Falroratory, 
F.  I,  diiFont  de  Nnnours  6r  (amipaiiy. 
In  the  April  issue  of  Office  Executive, 
Ifronha  says  that  workers  tire  more 
rpiiekiy  when  tein|M‘ratnr(*s  are  high 
heeanse  of  increased  heart  action. 

He  offers  inanagt'inent  fiv<-  correc¬ 
tive  suggestions: 

1.  Have  an  ad(‘(piate  ventilation 
system. 

2.  Itisnlate  sources  of  h«‘at  properly. 

3.  Protec-t  workers  with  scr<*ens  or 
siiecial  clothing,  if  necessary. 

4.  Devr  lop  rncthiKls  and  ecpiipment 
so  that  workers  can  he  Knated  as  far 
as  possible  from  sources  of  lu‘at,  such 
as  radiators.  Providr*  air  conditioning, 
if  possible. 


•  The  37th  Internation.d  Office 
.Management  (ionferenc'c  will  h<‘  hehl 
in  Philadelphia,  May  20-24.  The 
(Chapter  President’s  dinner  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Kenjamin  Franklin  Hott'l 
on  tlu'  night  of  the  20th.  I’he  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  of  tin*  Year  .\ward,  and 
the  Sindhof,  Merit,  ami  Publicity 
awards  will  he  presented  at  this  din¬ 
ner.  The  Leflingwell  M«-dal  ami 
.\()M.\  Fellowship  prest'utations  will 
he  made  at  tlu  annual  hampiet  on 
.May  24.  The  keynote  address  will  Im' 
given  by  Morris  H.  Pendleton,  L«»s 
Angeles. 


You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  t«) 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  ft  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
(SUPPLEMENT) 


THK  I.ISTINTi  below  snpph'inents 
the  Slimmer  School  directory  pnh- 
lish(‘d  last  month  in  BKW.  It  contains 
itiforinalioii  rec«‘iv('d  t<M)  late  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  that  issue.  iMillowing  the 
dates  of  the  summer  terms  in  each 
listing  an*  the  names  of  p«-rsonnel  to 
contact  (if  two  names  are  given,  the 
first  is  in  charge  of  matriculation,  tlu' 
second  heads  the  business  education 
jirograin;  if  only  one  is  given,  it  is  the 
latter).  Key  letti-rs  and  nnmlx-rs  after 
these  names  indicate  course  offerings. 

Key 

■M  Master’s  degree  program 

I)  Doctor’s  degree  program 

I'  Ihulergradiiate  courses  only 

(’  Camfereiice  to  Im-  field 

I  I'vpewritiiig,  NfetfiiKls  in 

2  Hookeeping,  Methods  in 

3  Skill  Subjects,  MethiMls  in 

4  Sliortliand,  Metlimls  in 

.5  Basic  (Cienerall  HiisiiM'Ss,  MetliiMls  in 
<1  CMfice  (Sec’I)  Practice,  Methods  in 
7  All  Subjects,  Metliods  in 

S  Office  Mat  liines,  MetfMxls  in 

f)  Distributive  F.diic.ition,  Methmls  in 
10  (ionsumer  F.ducalion,  MetluMls  in 

1 1  f ’iirriculiim  in  Business  Kducation 

12  Administration  and/or  Supervision 

13  (iiiidaiu'e  in  Biisiiu’ss  Fducation 

14  Work-Experience  (earn-learn)  f bourse 
15  Principles  and  'or  Prolilems  of  Bus.  Ed. 
i  And  other  graduate  courses 

ALABAMA 

Alahaiiia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Aiihiirii. 
June  ll-.Aiigiist  24.  (’harles  \\’.  Edwards, 
registrar;  Dr.  Truman  M.  Pir-r«‘e.  U 

CALIFORNIA 

Sat  raiiientn  State  (.ollege.  Sat  rameiito. 
June  25-Augiist  3.  Harold  B.  HoIkiIs, 
John  R.  Cox.  M,  11 

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Begins 
fiine  26  Dr.  Fred  .S.  Cook  M,  D,  7,  12, 

n.  f 


MICHIGAN 

Michigan  State  University,  East  l.aiising. 
Jiiiie  2fi-.Aiigust  3  or  jiine  26-, August  24 
Dr.  I.yle  Maxwell.  M,  1,  3,  6,  1.5,  f 

MINNESOTA 

Custavus  .'\dol|)1ius  faillege,  St;  Peter, 
luiie  I  l-fiily  20.  fdiester  O.  koliii.soii, 
Kyle  Montague.  U 

University  of  Minnesul.i,  Miiinea|>olis 
Two  terms:  |une  ll-]uly  14;  Iul>  16 
.August  18.  TheiKlore  Hlegeii,  Raxmoiiil 
C.  Price.  M,  1),  3,  6,  0,  10,  11,  14,’ 1.5,  { 

MISSOURI 

Washington  Unixersity,  St.  Louis,  ’f'wti 
terms:  Jiint;  18  July  20;  July  23-.August 
24.  I 

NEW  YORK 

St.  Roiiaventiirc  University,  St.  Bouaven- 
tiire.  Rev.  .Ambrose  Buckingham,  0.1''.M., 
James  L.  f  laves.  U 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  'I'eachers  College,  Minot.  June  I  1- 
.Augiist  3.  Emil  Satlier,  registrar,  J.  Ber¬ 
nard  Biisse.  U 

OHIO 

’I'he  Youngstown  University,  Youngstown. 

'I wo  terms:  June  |]-July  14;  July  16 
■August  18.  H.  W.  Jones;  Dr.  C.  M. 
\A  ih  rix.  U 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Peimsylvania  State  1,’niversity,  Unixersity 
Park.  Threr-  tenns;  June  11-29;  July  2- 
Aiigiist  II;  August  13-31.  M.  R.  Trahin'. 
Dr.  James  CrTiimell.  1),  C,  3,  4,  6,  7, 
12.  4- 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  V’irgiriia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Montgomery.  June  3-August  4.  Fred 
fiilchrist.  Dr.  Reed  Davis.  C,  U 
West  I.ilx-rty  State  College,  VV’est  Lilrr-rty. 
Two  terms:  Juru-  4- July  13,  July  16- 
.Aiigust  24.  Dr.  Jesse  Pugh,  registrar, 
Keith  M  Burdick.  (^,  t' 

CANADA 

Provincial  Summer  Scfiool  of  FMucation, 
\\m( Oliver,  British  Columbia.  July  4- 
August  7.  B.  T.  AA'allacc-.  U 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  bused  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Erlition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Callegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Callegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

'  And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recomrr.ended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

I  SEC.  u.  S.  FAT.  OFF. 

V  O.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SpringReld  3,  Met* 
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FOR  ALL  YOUR 
TYPING  NEEDS 


CHECK  FIRST 


DEMONSTRATION 

STANDS 


Nontippin9,  all  steel 
Ad|usts  from  27"  to  51". 
18"  I  26”  base  insures 
no  tip-over.  Remember: 
tor  the  repoir  of  one 
tip  over  you  pov  more 
than  for  many  demon¬ 
stration  tables.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  leading  edu¬ 
cators  for  use  in  typing 
classrooms 


COPY 


Neotly  holds  test  at 
|ust  right  angle  to 
love  sight.  Holds  side- 
opening  or  end  open¬ 
ing  books  equolly  well 
in  either  of  two  posi¬ 
tions.  Non  allergic 
rubber  feet  prevent 
desk  scratches. 


HOLDERS 


ADJUSTABLE  DESKS 


y  Made  by  Schneider  Ad|ust- 
able  Typing  Desk,  this  desk 
”  will  help  increase  students' 
typing  speed,  improve  posture,  and  re¬ 
duce  fatigue  and  eye  strain.  Adjustable 
from  26"  to  30".  Top  of  desk  measures 
30"  or  36"  K  20"  deep.  Made  from 
Northern  Hardwoods  and  finished  in 
Golden  Birch  or  School  Brown. 


H.M.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

(Ertrythtni  for  th*  cominirciil  dtpartmtnt) 

Hartford,  Witconsirt 


H.  M  ALLEN  COMPANY  BEW-S 

403  Grand  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

PItosc  send,  without  obligation,  turther 
informolion  about  your  typing  clotsroom 
equipment. 

Name 

School 

Address 


Change  to  Foreign  or  Technical  Type  Faces 


Kt-niirvuMr  and  intt-rcliaiiKfahlf 
typf  is  till’  main  frainrt*  of  the  1956 
HemiiiKton  Standard  typewriter  with 
an  expandetl  1-1-eharacter  keylroard. 
Kxtra  characters  are  section  and  para- 
^rapli  marks,  a  pins  si^n,  and  an  (‘qiial 
siRii. 

T  ill;  inteichanjteahle  ty|M-  will  allow 
one  machine  to  do  the  work  of  several. 
In  makin){  changes,  the  typist  uses 
her  finners  or  a  piiir  of  tweezers  to 
lilt  out  the  old  hliK'k  of  type  and 
snap-  the  new  one  into  place.  There 
is  a  tiny  spring;  retainer  clip  on  each 
ty|H-  hliK'k,  which  snaps  onto  the 
type  har;  once  in  plaee,  the  character 
is  firmly  fixed  and  alij{ne<l.  ,\ny  of  the 
1  16  HemiiiKton  Hand  Kxi’cntive  Tyix’ 
Styles  or  mathematical,  enKineeriiiR, 
or  foreij^n  symbols  can  lx*  used. 

T'he  iK*w  ItemiiiKton  mixlel  is  avail¬ 
able  in  six  colors;  it  has  chromium 


I  Adjust  Chair  in  30  Seconds 

\  I>ostiire  chair  for  typewriting 
classrooms  has  lw<*n  pr«Khicr*d  by 
Herring  Industries.  'iTie  fieight  of  the 
seat  and  backrest  can  lx*  adjusted  in 
56  secoixls,  with  scales  to  indicate  the 
height  to  which  they  have  bc*en  raised 
or  lowered. 

Standard  and  rleluxc  mixlels  are 
available.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  bac-krest  frame  on  the  standard 
mixlc-l  is  station.'iry.  The  backrest  has 
spring  tension,  which  ke<‘ps  prr'ssure 
against  the  student’s  back  as  he  leans 
forward  slightly  to  type. 

Quantity  discount  is  allow«*d.  The 
chairs  ar<‘  ship|x?d  two  to  a  carton  by- 
Herring  Industries,  Building  T-245, 
PiiH-llas  International  Airport,  St. 
Pet<*rsburg,  Florida. 

Write  on  Glass,  Metal 

The  Koh-l-\(K>r-Acetograph,  a  new 
teclinical  fountain  pen,  will  write  on 
almost  any  smooth  surface  —  cello¬ 
phane,  plastics,  glass,  metals,  ceram¬ 
ics,  etc.  It  is  specially  constructed  to 
use  acftate  and  duplicating  inks, 
though  regular  and  india  inks  may 
also  lx-  us<‘d.  The  pen  works  safely 
with  straight  edges,  letfr'ring  guides, 
etc.,  since  a  set-off  tube  at  the  point 
prevents  ink  from  getting  under  the 
edge.  Write  to  Koh-I-Noor  Pencil 
Company,  Bhximshury,  New  Jersey. 

(Adjust  Shelves  in  Cabinet 

A  teacher's  storage  cabinet  has  Ix'en 
added  to  the  fk*xible  furniture  line  of 


1 

ffl  ^ 

trim.  Write  lor  bcxiklet  H-8794  at 
lixal  sales  olfic-es  or  to  Bemington 
Hand,  Sperry  Hand  (Corporation,  315 
Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York  10,  .New 
York. 


The  Hrunswick-Halke-Colleniler  (Com¬ 
pany,  623  South  Wabash  .\venue, 
(Chicago  .5,  Illinois.  Five  adjustable 
shelves  provide  a  variety  of  shell 
arrangeiiXMits.  The  cabinet  is  nearly 
six  feet  high  and  cov«-rs  a  Hooi  area  of 
approximately  two  feet  by  four  bx-t. 
T  he  cabinet  is  gray,  with  blue,  yellow, 
or  coral  doors  and  iiisidi*  back  panel. 
The  dfxirs  are  provid(*d  with  hx-ks  and 
magnetic  catches. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


“But  Cathie,  doesn’t  it  get  damp  here?” 


Cathie: 

F^dna: 

Cathie: 

F^dna: 

Cathie: 

FMna: 


Cathie 

FMna: 


No,  Fxliia.  '^rhis  is  the  driest  cave  in  New  Matn[)shir(\ 

You’re  sfHMiding  your  whole  summer  vacation  here?  Rut  why? 

’reaching  electric  typing  got  me  down.  Drove  me  wild. 

’riie  cla.sses  weren’t  learning.  I  simply  couldn’t  teach  on 
the  machines  we  had.  'I'hat’s  why  I’m  ’way,  ’way  away. 

Now,  you  let  me  tell  you  something,  ('at hie.  You  should  have 
new  Kf)yal  Fdectrics  in  your  claases. 

Why?  They’re  all  alike. 

No,  they're  not!  Royal  Fdectrics  have  five  distinct  advantages 
the  re|)eat  keys  for  example  which  make  them  easier 
to  teach  on,  easier  to  learn  on.  'The  Royal  touch  is  divine. 

And  as  for  Magic"  Margin,  instant  carriage  ndurn, 
and  Touch  ('ontrol"  they’re  out  of  this  world. 

(wistfully )  ’Phey  do  sf)und  good. ..after  thos<?  clumsy  machiiu^s.  Hut 

Hut  nothing!  With  Royal  Fdectrics  t<?aching  is  so  easy. 

Ikdieve  me,  I  know!  And  I’ve  got  news  for  you,  tc)o. 

You’re  getting  new  Royal  Fdectrics  this  fall! 


G/fStUnuU  Machines  save  us  ^843,000  a  year... 

Return  133%  annually  on  tho  invoitmont** 


"'P'' 


MfW  retKIR  TMI  ttATLM  WAl»0*l>>*<Teit*  COMI*>  WiTeN  fAUlia  HOItM 
Nmt  Yw*  Nmt  Ytri  Nmt  Ytt  CVw>.  Ckfmgi 


m  A 


(MAMIOCK  WiTOM  (lAniR  MUTOM  Rfyitir  MlfM  CAtltl  MIITOM 


KfANRVi  IMtTOM 
MhM.  fvriMr 


HILTON  HOTELS,  world's  leading  hotel  group,  reports: 


“Giving  guests  the  best  possible  service,  in 
every  way,  is  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation’s 
nidst  important  aim.  As  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  installed  National  System.s 
in  Hilton  and  Statler  Hotels  around  the 
world. 

“These  Nationals  not  only  help  us  give 
better  service,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  com¬ 
pared  with  former  methods,  they  save  about 
$8-13.000  a  year,  an  annual  return  of  about 
133%  on  the  investment. 

“National  Accounting  Machines  at  Hilton 
and  Statler  front-desks  keep  guests*  ac¬ 
counts  posted  up  to  the  minute  and  ready 
when  the  guest  checks  out.  These,  and  our 


other  National  Accounting  Machines,  also 
provide  our  hotels  automatically  with  valu¬ 
able  information  from  their  various  depart¬ 
ments,  thus  further  promoting  efficient  guest 
service. 

“National  Food-Beverage  Machines  and 
Cash  Registers  speed  service  to  guests  while 
giving  firm  control  that  enforces  accuracy 
in  handling  all  transactions.  And  National 
Adding  Machines,  too,  repay  their  cost 
many  times  in  saving  of  time  and  effort.” 


Treasurer  arsd  Comptroller 

HIITON  HOTELS  COtPOtATION 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  BCGISTCB  COMPANY,  dattom  •.  omto 

969  OrriCMS  IN  94  COUNTBIKS 


HILTON  HOTELS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

EASTERN  DIVISION— In  N.w  York  Cilyt 
Th«  Woldorf -Astoria,  Tho  Ploio,  Tho  Now 
Yorkor  and  Tha  Stotlar.  In  Washington, 
D.  C.i  Th*  Stellar.  In  Boston:  Th#  Stotlar.  In 
Buffotoi  Tha  Stotlar.  In  HorHordi  Tha  Stotlar. 

CENTRAL  DIVISION— In  Chicogot  Tha 
Cenrod  Hilton  and  Tha  Polmar  Housa.  In 
Datrolti  Tha  Stotlar.  In  Clavalondi  Tha 
Stotlar.  In  Columbusi  Tha  Dashlar  Hilton. 
In  Doytont  Tha  Dayton  Biltmora.  In  St. 
Leuiii  Tha  Stotlar. 

WESTERN  DIVISION— In  Bavarly  Hills. 
Tha  Bavarly  Hilton.  In  Los  Angalas.  Tha 
Stotlar.  In  Houston:  Tha  Shamrock  Hilton. 
In  Dollost  Tha  Stotlar  Hilton.  In  Fort 
Worth.  Hilton  Hotal.  In  El  Posoi  Hilton 
Hotal.  In  Albuqwarqua.  Hilton  Hotal.  In 
Chihuohuo,  Masico:  Tha  Polocio  Hilton. 

HILTON  INTERNATIONAL 

In  Son  Juan,  Puarto  Rico.  Tha  Coriba 
Hilton.  In  Modrid,  Spoini  Tha  Coitallono 
Hilton.  In  Istonbul,  Turkayi  Tha  Istanbul 
Hilton.  Hilton  hotals  undar  construction 
in:  MokIco  City  ond  Acapulco,  Mailco; 
Hovono,  Cuboj  Montroot,  Conodo  ond 
Coiro,  Egypt;  Undar  contract  In  Roma, 
Italy,  ond  Wast  Bartin,  Garmony. 
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